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If  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  foriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fete.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue 
precipice  of  telling  unbiaeeed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quevrier.  If  he  telle  the  crimee 
of  great  men,  theg  fail  upon  him  with  the  iron  hande  <f  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  qf  virtuee,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attache  him  with  elander.  But  if  he  regarde  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  eidee,  and  then  he  may  go  onfiarlee$.—'D%  Fo*. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  session  of  the  French  National  Assembly  came  to 
an  end  on  Wednesday.  The  Liberal  section  of  the 
Republicans^that  is,  the  section  which  is  led  by  M. 
Jules  Simon  and  his  friends— have  issued  an  important 
manifesto  to  guide  the  country  during  the  recess.  The 
Assembly,  they  point  out,  is  powerless  to  form  a  defini¬ 
tive  Government,  because  none  of  the  parties  are  strong 
enough  to  withstand  a  coalition  of  the  others.  Since  an 
appeal  to  the  country  has  been  denied,  they  implore  the 
Republicans  to  remain  calm,  and  to  seize  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  signifying  their  wishes.  The  electors  are 
warned  that  they  must  not  allow  themselves  to  bo  misled 
by  local  interests,  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  to  place 
a  Royalist  or  a  Bonapartist  in  any  of  the  General  Coun¬ 
cils  or  in  the  National  Assembly  merely  because  he  was 
a  rich  resident  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  would  take 
care  of  their  local  interests.  Such  preferences  may 
receive  full  effect  when  the  Republic  shall  have  been 
established,  but  not  till  that  time.  The  advice  is  wise, 
and,  if  it  be  followed,  the  Republican  majority  will  soon 
be  so  large  as  to  make  the  establishment  of  the  B^pnblic 
a  necessity. 

The  report  of  the  French  Budget  Committee  on  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  ensuing  year  showed  the  other  day 
that  the  Assembly  must  make  up  a  deficit  of  40  millions 
of  francs.  Even  to  reach  that  sorry  result  the  Finance 
Minister  had  been  obliged  to  propose  that  the  Bank  of 
France  should  consent  to  receive  from  the  State  less 
than  the  annual  payment  of  200  millions  of  francs  to 
which  it  is  entitled ;  but  the  Bank  has  refused.  It 
offered,  however,  to  lend  the  State  80  millions  of 
francs  on  the  same  terms  as  the  one  per  cent,  loan,  and 
M.  Mathien  Bodet,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  was  disposed 
to  accept  the  offer.  The  Assembly,  however,  has 
refused  to  sanction  AI.  Magne’s  proposal  for  the  addition 
of  one  per  cent,  to  the  direct  taxes,  and  thus,  in  spite  of 
the  provisions  which  it  has  made,  it  roost  make  good  a 
deficit  of  more  than  25  millions  of  francs  when  the 
members  shall  return  from  the  country. 

A  tremendous  tempest  was  raised  in  the  Assembly  on 
Saturday  last,  by  Al.de  Schoelcher,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Extreme  Left,  and  one  of  the  noblest  men  in 
France ;  to  which,  indeed,  as  the  liberator  of  his  slaves 
he  has  played  the  part  of  a  Wilberforce.  Like  Lord 
Salisbury,  however,  M.  Schoelcher  is  not  a  man  who 
measures  bis  phrases.  Finding  that  a  fanatical  Bona¬ 
partist,  M.  G^loni  dTstria,  was  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  Republic  of  1848,  in  which  AI.  Schoelcher  held 
office,  fell  beneath  “  the  contempt  and  horror  of  all 
honest  men,”  he  went  to  the  tribune,  and  asked  whether 
the  words  had  really  been  uttered.  A  wild  Legitimist, 
M.  de  Gavardi,  said  that  he  would  stand  by  them. 
Then,  said  M.  Schoelcher,  you  have  lied.”  There  was 
^en  an  awful  uproar,  which  became  worse  when  M. 
Galloni  d’Istria  declared  that  he  repeated  the  calumnious 
words  against  the  Republic,  and  when  M.  Schoelcher 
said  that  he  had  uttered  an  infamous  falsehood.  The 


confusion  became  so  frantic  that  M.  Buffet  lost  command 
of  the  Assembly,  of  his  temper,  of  himself,  and  of  his 
bell.  Clapping  on  his  hat,  to  show  that  all  was  over,  he 
suspended  the  sitting.  The  incident  is  deplorable,  but 
it  would  be  Pharisaic  to  express  surprise.  Bonapartists 
and  Red  Republicaus  hate  each  other  with  so  deadly  a 
hatred  that  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility  for  them  to  treat 
each  other  with  courtesy.  Of  all  men  in  France,  M. 
Schoelcher,  the  Bayard  of  the  Reds,  its  noblest  zealot,  a 
victim  of  the  coup  d’Stat^  an  exile  for  twenty  years  on 
account  of  that  infamous  crime,  is  the  least  likely  to 
tolerate  the  calumnies  of  .Bonapartist  bravoes. 

This  week  Parliament  has  been  continuing  to  do  its 
new  duty  as  a  theological  synod.  On  Monday  night, 
when  it  had  to  read  the  Public  Worship  Bill  a  third 
time,  Mr  Be  res  ford- Hope  appropriately  made  a  clean 
breast  of  his  theological  faith ;  and  the  weight  of  his 
theological  creed  is  so  tremendous  as  to  banish  our 
wonder  that  his  sentences  stagger  as  if  they  were 
intoxicated.  Most  people’s  sentences  would  stagger  too, 
if  they  had  to  support  the  weight,  not  only  of  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  Pr^er  Book,  but  also 
most  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  whole  Church  of  England. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Air  Disraeli  to  sneer  at  ”  the 
Batavian  grace  ”  of  Mr  Hope’s  oscillating  rhetoric  ;  but 
we  suspect  that  even  his  orations  would  also  seem  weak 
in  the  knees,  and  would  occasionally  come  down,  if  they 
were  loaded  with  so  much  of  what  Sir  William  Har- 
court  and  Mr  Bright  irreverently  call  ”  ecclesiastical 
rubbish.”  Mr  Disraeli  can  be  frisky  because  he  is 
loaded  with  no  beliefs  worth  speaking  about. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Public 
Worship  Bill  was  remarkable  for  the  eccentricities  of 
debate  which  it  displayed,  or  to  which  it  gave  rise,  rather 
than  for  any  importance  of  its  own.  High  Churchism* 
of  the  most  lurid  hoes  is  more  strongly  represented  in 
the  Upper  House  than  in  the  Lower.  ”  Ritualistic  Lords 
in  Waiting,”  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  contemptuously 
styles  them,  do  fill  some  small  place  in  that  abode  of 
ancient  superstition.  So  the  House  rejected  Mr  Holt’s 
amendment,  which  gave  the  parishioners  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Archbishop,  if  the  Bishop  should  deny 
them  leave  to  prosecute  any  Ritualistic  offender.  They 
did  so,  however,  only  by  the  narrow  majority  of  twelve; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  well  as  both  the  Archbishops 
voted  with  the  minority.  Most  of  the  Bishops  naturally 
took  the  other  side,  all  hough  some  of  them  abstained 
from  voting.  But  an  astounding  protest  was  made  by 
Dr  Harold  Browne,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  against 
any  such  interference  with  the  independence  of  the  suf¬ 
fragans  as  that  of  Mr  Holt’s  amendment.  He  calmly 
asked  the  House  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  Epis¬ 
copacy  was  of  divine  origin,  and  he  appealed  for  proof 
to  the  Scriptures.  The  simplicity  of  the  summons  was 
touching  in  a  House  which  contains  patrons  of  polo,  the 
chief  members  of  the  Four-in-hand  Club,  the  brightest 
lights  of  Newmarket,  and  the  leaders  of  fashion.  ^  If  Dr 
Browne  had  appealed  to  their  lordships  to  decide  the 
points  of  a  horse  he  would  have  acted  reasonably  ;  but 
what  can  the  House  know  about  the  divine  points  of  a 
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order  in  the  lielands.  We  ttwd  W)t,  Of  oonrse,  pledge 
oarselves  to  anythiog  so  preposterous. 

The  Russian  programme  which  has  been  laid  before 
the  Brussels  Conference  meets  with  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  in  German  journals  hitherto  favourable  to  the 
Conference  scheme.  Special  objection  is  offered  to  those 
paragraphs  which  stipulate  that  ‘*the  commanderdu. 
chief  of  an  array  of  occupation  shall  be  entitled,  by  the 
law  of  war,  to  force  the  officials  of  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  police  in  the  occupied  country  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  functions ;  that  the  invading  military  power 
shall  have  the  right  of  taking  an  oath  from  the  local 
authorities  that  they  will  still  fulfil  their  duties  during 
the  foreign  occupation ;  and  that  those  officials  who 
would  refuse  remaining  in  office  under  the  foreign  inva¬ 
sion  shall  be  legally  punishable  before  the  Courts  of 
Justice  !  The  German  press  qualifies  these  proposals 
as  deeply  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  absolutism,  and 
unacceptable  to  any  nation  that  respects  itself.  Refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  history  of  the  former  Electorate  of 
Hanover  during  the  French  occupation  of  1803-5.  In 
Hanover,  the  officials  of  that  time-~averse  as  they  were 
to  all  popular  initiative,  in  which  they  only  saw  au 
encroachment  upon  the  governmental  or  administrative 
power — virtually  acted  upon  the  principle  which  is  now 
embodied  in  the  Russian  programme.  The  result  wai^ 
that  the  resistance  aorainst  the  French  invasion  wai 


Bishop  ?  Aad  Tedlly  it  is  hurdly  decent  to  require  ^b- 
scription  •to^heblogical  propositions  in  the  fierce  light 
that  beats  upon  the  House  of  Lords. ,  All  distinct  state¬ 
ments  of  theological  belief  should  be  banished  from  their 
Lordship’s  House  as  rigorously  as  from  a  croquet  party. 

In  the  same  debate,  Lord  Salisbn^  employed  an 
unfortunate  phrase,  of  which,  on  Wednesday,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  made  an  unlucky  use.  In  answer  to 
some  peer  who  said  that  the  Commons  would  insist  on 
maintaining  Mr  Holt’s  amendment,  and  that  the  Bill 
would  be  lost  if  the  Peers  should  strike  it  out.  Lord 
Salisbury  fiercely  said  that  such  an  argument  was 
“  bluster.”  Now,  Sir  William  had  to  write  his  great 
speech  so  hurriedly  that  ho 'had  not  time  even  to  get  it 
by  heart,  and  indeed  he  read  it  in  the  House.  So,  in 
running  his  eye  over  the  Times  report  the  same  morning, 
he  fancied  that  Lord  Salisbuiy  had  spoken  of  a  ”  blus¬ 
tering  majority  ”  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  he 
fiercely  summoned  the  Prime  Minister  to  vindicate  the 
dignity  of  that  House  by  rebuking  ”the  ill-advised 
railing  of  a  rash  and  rancorous  tongue,  even  though  it 
be  the  tongue  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  a  colleague.”  To  the  astonishment  of  everybody 
Mr  Disraeli  did  rebuke  Lord  Salisbury,  and  he  did  so  in 
that  most  cutting  of  all  satirical  methods  which  takes 
the  form  of  a  defence.  He  intimated  that  the  House 
should  not  mind  the -insult,  because  Lord  Salisbury  was 
”  not  a  man  who  measured  his  phrases,”  and  because  he 
was  “  a  great  master  of  jibes,  flouts,  and  sneers.”  Nay, 
Mr  Disraeli  insinuated  that  his  colleague  had  perhaps 
called  the  majority  ”  blustering  ”  in  order  to  render  it  so, 
and  thus  to  make  it  fling  over  the  Bill  rather  than 
accept  it  in  a  mutilated  shape.  Such  a  defence  was 
never  made  by  one  Minister  of  another.  It  is  a  satirical 
portrait  done  in  Mr  Disraeli’s  best  style.  It  has  lost 
none  of  its  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  turns  out  to 
have  been  based  on  a  mistake. 


Lord  Penzance  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  court  created 
by  the  Public  Worship  Act.  The  choice  is  admirable, 
for  Lord  Penzance  is  a  first-rate  judge.  But  has  it  not 
been  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  satire  ?  Mr  Bright  once 
spoke  of  the  ”  adulterous  connection  between  the  Charoh 
and  the  State.”  Lord  Ponsance,  who  was  Judge  of  the 
Divorce  Court,  and  who  has  dissolved  hundreds  of  adul¬ 
terous  onions,  is  the  very  man,  then,  to  make  an  end  of 
that  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  And  he  will 
do  it.  - 

Mr  McArthur’s  motion  approving  of  the  intended 
annexation  of  Fiji  has  only  succeeded  in  showing  that 
many  Liberals  are  still  opposed  to  the  policy  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  Empire,  or  at  least  doubtful  about  it.  The  motion 
itself  was  objectionable,  as  Mr  Gladstone  pointed  out 


McArthurs  premature  expression  of  congratulation 
would  have  simply  stultified  itself.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
perceive  that  the  annexation  of  Fiji  is  a  matter  for  con¬ 
gratulation  at  all.  It  is  at  the  best  an  unpleasant 
newssity.  But  while  we  think  that  Mr  McArthur’s  cry 
of  jubilation  was  inopportune  and  unreasonable,  we  can¬ 
not  sympathise  with  the  attacks  on  the  policy  of  annex¬ 
ation  that  his  useless  and  ill-timed  motion  provoked. 
The  existence  of  a  ” modified  serfdom”  in  Fiji  is  no 
sufficient  reason  why  we  should  decline  to  ac^pt  the 
responsibilities  of  rule  there,  unless  indeed  we  bind  our- 
selves  by  the  extraordinary  dictwn  of  the  commissioners 
that  this  form  of  slavery  is  the  foundation  of  all  social 
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than  their  husbands^  and  we  are  not  snre  that  they  are 
wrong.  Meantime,  we  tmst  that  the  National  Union 
will  not  dissolve. 


Trades  Unionists  have  of  late  been  sharplv  reminded 
that  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1871  has 
not  obliterated  all  their  grievances.  In  the  case  of 
McQueen  v.  Quirk,  a  case  tried  before  the  Salford  County 
Court  Judge,  it  was  decided  that  Unions  have  no  legal 
status,  and  that  no  Civil  Court  has  jurisdiction  over 
them,  so  as  to  permit  either  justice  to  be  done  for  or 
against  them ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  Baron  Pollock  to 
remind  a  jury  at  Manchester,  empanelled  for  the  trial  of 
ten  nnionists  accused  of  conspiracy,  that  the  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act  had  .not  destroyed  the  Common 
Law  doctrine  with  respect  to  conspiracy.  We  do  not 
know  that  Baron  Pollock’s  words  have  been  rightly 
reported,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  stated 
without  qualification  “  that  the  Criminal  Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  had  not  afiected  the  Common  Law.’*  Still  it 
appears  to  be  the  fact,  if  his  lordship’s  ruling  is  at  all 
right,  that  men  may  be  sent  to  prison  for  agreeing  not 
to  work  with  a  certain  person.  We  should  like  to  have 
had  the  opinion  of  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  reserved 
on  the  point.  But  as  Mr  Crompton,  the  connsel  for  the 
men,  did  not  get  a  case  reserved,  we  would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Labour  Commission  now  sitting  to 
the  subject. 


A  crime  of  a  desperate  character  committed  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  West  Bromwich  has  been 
punished  with  befitting  severity.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town,  some  four  hnndred  yards  from  the  police 
station,  is  a  piece  of  waste  land  known  as  Sand  well 
Beeches.  It  is  gradually  being  reclaimed  for  building 
purposes,  but  meantime  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  rooks. 
There  are  rabbits  also  there ;  there  is  at  least  one,  which 
shows  itself  to  the  careful  gamekeeper  as  often  as  once 
a  month,  or  even  once  a  week,  it  is  visited  also  by 
I  policemen — for  what  purpose  does  not  appear — and  one 
of  these  gentlemen,  police  constable  John  Brown,  patrol!* 
ing  there  at  ten  minutes  past  three  on  Tuesday  morning 
saw  two  suspicious  characters  lurking  behind  a  thorn- 
bush.  It  was  very  dark  at  the  time,  and  one  of  them 
was  armed  with  a  gun;  but  John  Brown  had  a  plain 
duty  before  him,  and  the  policeman  does  not  know  fear. 
Besides,  he  had  frequenUy  seen  the  men  there  before. 
He  seized  them,  gun  and  all,  and  marched  them  relent¬ 
lessly  to  the  police-station.  Brought  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  the  men  said  they  were  rook  shooting,  as  they 
had  been  before  without  being  interfered  with.  But  tho 
Earl  of  Dartmouth’s  game-keeper  was  summoned,  and 
deposed  that  he  had  seen  the  rabbit  on  Cooper’s  Hill  no 
later  than  a  week  before.  It  was  not  proved  that  the 
rascals  had  any  designs  npon  the  life  of  this  solitary 
little  animal,  but  they  might  have  mistaken  it  for  a 
rook  in  the  dark ;  and  the  magistrates,  apparently  with 
a  humane  desire  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  possess 
Sand  field  Beeches  in  peace,  fined  them  40s.  and  costs^ 
two  months’  imprisonment  in  default. 

The  new  rules  under  the  Judicature  Act  have  not  yet 
undergone  much  professional  criticism,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  pronounce  definitely  on  their  ultimate 
acceptability.  If  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act, 
understood  to  be  the  work  of  Mr  Justice  Willes,  and  a 
celebrated  previous  Act  facilitating  procedure,  attributed 
to  Mr  Justice  Wightman,  required  revision  or  failed  in 
points,  Mr  Jones,  Dr  Tristram,  and  Mr  Wilson  can 
scarcely  hope  that  their  difficult,  delicate  work  is  free 
from  flaws.  Many  of  the  changes  which  they  institute 
are  of  a  kind  which  would  not,  we  fear,  be  appreciated 
by  laymen  who  are  not  fully  conversant  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  rules  of  procedure.  But  one  mechanical  change  in 
regard  to  Common  Law  Pleading  and  affidavits  all  will 
understand,  though  some  may  undervalue  it.  Hence¬ 
forth,  every  pleading  and  every  affidavit  containing  more 
than  216  words  most  be  printed.  This  is  no  mean  ga'U. 
Lord  Westbury,  as  many  will  recollect,  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  “  the  invention  of  printing  ”  was  beneficial 
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in  Equity  proceedings  i  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will 
be  ad?antag0ons  under  the  combined  system  of  Law  and 

n.  Another  matter,  little  adverted  to  by  critics  of 
ales,  laymen  will  also  understand.  The  Rules 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  local  registries,  from 
which  writs  may  be  issued ;  and  we  need  not  say  that 
the  first  result  will  be  the  creation  of  a  vast  amount  of 
patronage,  to  bo  distributed  by  the  present  Government 
to  provincial  attorneys.  Now  comes  the  day  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  presumptuous  attorneys,  who  acted  as  election 
agents  to  any  member  of  her  Majesty’s  Opposition. 


vanity  of  human  wishes  j  but  Lord  Oairns  is  too  able  a 
man  to  be  a  consistent  partisan.  His  reforming  designs 
have  been  baffled,  however,  by  the  unexpected  block  of 
work  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  spite  of  the  pressure 
of  ecclesiastical  business,  they  might  have  been  ex- 
ecuted  if  Mr  Disraeli  had  possessed  sufficient  moral 
courage  to  declare  that  the  task  must  be  done  before  the 
Tory  party  would  be  allowed  to  begin  the  serious  business 
of  life  on  the  Moors.  But  his  courage  failed  him,  and 
so,  as  respects  j udicial  reform,  the  session  is  a  blank. 

It  has  been  marked  by  two  other  conspicuous 
'  blunders,  for  both  of  which  the  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  is  responsible,  and  which  will  do  admirable  service 
to  the  Radical  party.  The  first  was  the  attempt  to 
make  the  endowed  schools  of  the  country  preserves  of 
the  Church.  There  the  spirit  of  the  Conservative  Reac¬ 
tion  first  revealed  its  real  character.  There  it  first 
taught  the  Dissenters  the  immense  difference  between 
the  clericalism  of  the  Tory  party  and  the  anti- sacerdotal 
instincts  of  the  Liberals.  There  it  first  roused  the 
nation  to  a  due  sense  of  the  audacity  which  lurked  in 
the  counsels  of  Toryism ;  and  the  result  was  a  storm 
which  cowed  the  Ministry.  Fortunately,  Mr  Disraeli  is 
not  a  provincial  partisan,  and  he  looks  down  with 
intellectual  scorn  upon  the  “  barbarians  ”  who  are  the 
patricians  of  England.  Fortunately,  he  saw  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  showing  that  he,  and  not  Lord  Salisbury,  was 
the  Prime  Minister ;  and  so  he  flung  the  substantial 
part  of  the  Bill  into  the  limbo  of  political  failures,  with 
a  contempt  which,  if  Lord  Salisbury  should  ever  forgive 
it,  will  prove  him  to  be  endowed  with  the  Christian 
grace  of  meekness  in  a  degree  never  suspected  by  those 
that  have  merely  looked  at  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
insolence  of  his  intense  but  narrow  mind.  The  second 
great  blunder  of  the  Government  is  still  worse,  because 
it  has  passed  into  law.  The  Bill  for  the  transformation 
of  the  Scottish  Church  into  a  sect  salaried  by  the  State, 
is  a  Bill  to  hasten  the  day  of  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment.  In  passing  it,  the  Conservative  party  has 
committed  an  astonishing  error  of  judgment;  but 
Radicals  have  no  reason  to  regard  it  with  displeasure. 
Thev  can  find  a  sinister  iov  in  the  fact  that  the  Tories 


THE  RADICAL  GAINS  OF  THE  SESSION. 

Being  Radicals,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
first  five  months  that  'have  followed  the  triumph  of  the 
Conservative  Reaction.  Wo  trust  that  the  session  has 
been  ns  pleasing  to  the  Tories  as  to  ourselves.  There 
has,  in  the  first  place,  been  a  vivacity  of  debate  alike 
pleasing  and  unexpected.  The  demon  of  decorum,  it 
was  said,  would  take  possession  of  Parliament  in  the 
name  of  peace ;  and  such  seemed  to  be  the  craving 
for  rest,  that  even  Mr  Disraeli  vigorously  tried  to 
be  dull.  But  a  power  stronger  than  the  counsels  of 
Toryism  soon  disturbed  that  household  arrangement  by 
family  jars.  Theology  came  in  at  the  door,  and  then, 
of  course,  peace  went  out  of  the  window.  The  most 
slttgrgish  of  Tory  gentlemen  became  enthusiasts;  Mr 
Disraeli  flung  off  his  troublesome  cloak  of  dramatic 
dulncss;  Mr  Gladstone  shot  into  the  fray  with  astonish¬ 
ing  vigour;  Sir  William  Harcourt  handsomely  offered 
to  rhetorically  save  the  Reformation  from  ruin  ;  and 
hence  the  first  session  of  Conservative  peace  has  been 
the  most  vivacious,  the  most  bitter,  the  most  angry  that 
the  country  has  seen  for  years.  Radicals  cannot  com¬ 
plain  of  so  much  intellectual  activity.  The  more  actively 
the  nation,  or  Parliament,  works  its  brain,  the  more  do 
the  Radicals  gain.  They  have  to  fear  only  those  stag¬ 
nant  times  when  the  country,  to  use  the  words  of  Air 
Carlyle,  gives  itself  into  the  keeping  of  “  dead,  damnable, 
putrescent  cant.”  So  far,  then,  the  Conservative  Re¬ 
action  has  filled  the  sails  with  the  wind  of  progress. 

A  considerable  stimulus  has  been  given  by  the  new 
demands  of  the  Irish  members.  They  have  taught  them¬ 
selves  to  believe  in  the  feasibility  of  Home  Rule,  and  they 
have  come  to  Parliament  with  their  scheme  for  the  pul¬ 
verisation  of  the  Empire  into  a  Confederacy.  It  is  so 
crude,  so  unworkable,  and  indeed  so  absurd,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  scarcely  debated  it  seriously.  They 
will  come  back  again  and  again,  only  to  receive,  of 
course,  a  firm  refusal  each  time ;  but  it  is  significant 
that  the  first  of  the  Conservative  sessions  should  have 
been  signalised  by  the  opening  in  Parliament  of  an 
agitation  for  a  fundamental  change  in  the  empire.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  cry  for  Home  Rule,  some  dreaded 
demands  of  the  Radical  party  are  mild,  and  the  agita¬ 
tion  for  Homo  Rule  will  familiarise  the  people  with 
the  idea  of  making  organic  changes  in  (he  Constitution. 
The  Irish  members  may  not  gain  their  own  ends ;  but 
they  will  help  to  do  the  work  of  tlie  Radical  party,  and 
they  have  already  done  some  good  by  directing  attention 
to  the  curious  relations  which  exist  between  aCrown  which 
does  nothing  and  a  Parliament  which  does  everything ;  a 
Crown  which  keeps  up  the  old  phrases  of  Tudor  mastor- 
dom,  and  yet  has  sunk  into  a  gilded  fiction,  price  half 
a  million  a  year;  a  Parliament  which  in  word  is  as 
obsequious  to  royalty  as  it  really  was  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  but  which  knows  that  it  is  the  master  of  the 
State.  The  Radicals  cannot  aid  Air  Butt;  but  ho  has  > 
already  aided  them,  and  he  will  aid  them  more. 

The  Government  promised  to  do  some  useful  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  failed,  “  from  circumstances,  perhaps, 
over  which  it  had  no  control.’*  The  Licensing  Bill, 
which  gives  the  nation  an  additional  half-hour  of  drink-  ( 
ing,  and  the  wretched  Factory  Bill,  which  Mr  Cross 
stole  from  Mr  Alundella,  are  poor  fruits  of  legislative  j 
industry  and  skill.  The  Ministry  was  also  to  have  passed 
a  Land  Transfer  Bill,  which,  if  incomplete  and  timid,  i 
would  have  been  useful  so  far  as  it  went.  The  Judica-  ; 


would  have  been  useful  so  far  as  it  went.  The  Judica¬ 
ture  Act  was  also  to  have  been  ameudedi  and  carried 
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making  all  the  greater  contests  as  much  theological  as  despatch.  In  fact,  if^we  are  not  mistaken,  the  pseudo 
political.  In  Germany,  the  two  parties  which  were  arrayed  ultimatum  has  l^en  a  timely  warning  to  the  French 

against  each  other  at  the  Reformation  arc  again  face  to  face,  officials  who,  with  or  without  the  connivance  of  the 

struggling  indeed  for  new  objects,  but  at  the  dictate  of  Marshalate,  have  allowed  the  Carlists  to  carry  on  opera- 

precisely  the  same  instincts  as  they  obeyed  three  centuries  tions  in  violation  of  hond  fide  neutrality.  There  has 

ago.  In  France  the  combat  between  the  friends  of  the  been  remissness  amounting  almost  to  treachery  on  the 
Republic  and  the  friends  of  the  Monarchy  is  essentially  part  of  the  French  officials.  They  cannot  conceal  their 
a  combat  between  the  forces  of  the  old  world  and  dislike  to  a  Republic  in  any  form.  To  many  of  them  it 

....  f  _  _ _ 1 _ _  ‘  I  t  1  1  . 


the  new ;  nor  can  the  nature  of  the  struggle  be 
understood  by  any  one  who  does  not  measure  the 
immense  influence  of  the  religions  revival  which  is 
linked  with  the  names  of  Lamennais,  Lacordaire, 
and  Montalembert.  In  England  the  same  influx  of 
religious  passions  has  given  such  intensity  to  the 
sects  of  the  Establishment  as  tliey  bad  not  displayed  for 


is  the  unclean  and  abominable  thing  to  be  put  down  at 
any  cost  or  by  any  means.  They  well  know  how  great  is 
the  indirect  effect  of  the  success  of  a  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  even  in  Spain,  and  with  this  knowledge  they  infuse 
an  unreasoning  hatred  of  democratic  institutions  wherever 
they  may  be.  And  here  let  ns  note  a  rather  cnrious 
circumstonce,  not  perhaps  sufficiently  explained  or 


a  century  and  a  half,  and  that  intensity  is  only  another  brought  into  prominence,  that  while  the  French  Repub* 
name  for  mutual  hate.  In  their  fervour  they  are  smiting  lican  party  contains  men  who  look  with  friendly  or  dis- 
eaoh  other  with  anathema.  In  their  fervour  they  are  passionate  eyes  on  many  Monarchies,  who  believe  that 
each  claiming  a  monopoly  of  the  Gospel.  In  their  whatever  is  best  administered  is  best,”  and  who  would 
fervour  they  are  trying  to  cast  each  other  out  of  the  be  disposed  to  live  amicably  with  a  despotism  such  as 
synagogue.  And  the  fiercest  party  has  so  alarmed  the  Russia,  the  Monarchical  parties  do  not  possess  one  drop 
English  people  as  to  have  brought  down  upon  itself  the  of  the  milk  of  charity.  It  is  a  Monarchy  or  nothii^. 
first  stroke  of  that  Thor  hammer  of  the  laity,  which  will  They  will  not  touch  or  tolerate  anything  else.  We 
soon  smash  the  Establishment  into  atoms  of  ecclesiastical  believe  that  this  is  no  merely  accidental  and  insignificant 
dust.  In  England,  as  in  Frauce  and  Germany,  the  circumstance,  and  that  there  lies  in  this  fierce  intolerance 
struggle  will  be  by  far  the  most  important  of  this  century,  a  philosophy  of  comfort  to  the  friends  of  Republicanism 
because  the  results  will  reach  other  institutions  than  the  in  France.  Does  this  rancorous  hatred  of  the  Republic 
Church.  And  the  irony  of  fate  has  decreed  that  it  should  in  the  bosoms  of  its  foes  come  from  confidence  in  their 
begin  in  the  first  session  of  a  Conservative  Parliament,  triumph  ?  Do  men  forget  all  generosity  or  tolerance. 
The  Tory  Clubs,  and  society,  and  the  feeblest  creatures  and  harden  their  hearts  when  they  believe  that  the 
of  wealth  in  the  City,  and  the  parsons  of  every  parish,  battle  is  won  ?  Or  does  the  hatred  come  from  a  feeling 
and  the  licensed  victuallers  of  every  slum  decreed  that  of  chagrin  and  vexation  and  despair  ?  To  our  mind  the 
there  should  be  a  reign  of  peace,  under  the  guardianship  answer  is  not  dubious.  This  intolerance,  which  gratifies 
of  the  Church  and  the  public-houses;  and  now  the  itself  at  the  expense  .of  legality,  is,  like  so  much  else, 
fountains  of  the  great  theological  deep  have  been  opened,  symptomatic  of  decay.  In  the  bosom  of  a  sect  that  is 
to  bo  closed  only  when  some  stately  historic  institutions  decaying  or  dying  there  germinates  in  its  last  hours 
shall  have  passed  away.  Thus  the  Conservative  session  fanaticism  all  the  more  vigorous  because  the  movements 
of  1874  will  indeed  be  memorable,  and  not  least  So  in  the  of  healthy  life  are  gone ;  and  the  Legitimists  feel  more 
calendar  of  that  Radical  party  which  aims,  not  at  super-  kindly  to  the  Carlist  and  more  fiercely  to  the  Spanish 
ficial,  but  at  organic  change.  Republicans,  just  because  their  common  cause  is  in  a 

bad  way. 

It  has  often  been  made  a  pretext  for  pouring  scofis 
and  abuse  on  Republicans  that  they  everywhere  repre¬ 
sented  the  disturbers  of  public  order.  Most  of  us  can 


AFFAIRS  m  SPAIN. 


There  has  been  a  false  alarm  this  week  with  respect  to  remember  in  what  ill  odour  the  name  was  after  1848, 
the  affairs  of  Spain.  A  few  days  ago  a  thrill  of  anxious  in  the  nostrils  not  only  of  the  Pharisee.  Some 
interest  ran  through  Europe.  It  seemed  not  improbable  of  ns  can  go  still  further  back,  and  can  recall  the  days 
that  peace  was  in  jeopardy,  and  that  we  were  about  to  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  when  a  Republican  was  held  to  1^ 
be  spectators  of  an  intensely  exciting  and  momentous  an  avowed  malefactor,  and  a  wretch  who  bayed  at 
struggle.  Prince  Bismarck  bad  called  his  old  enemy  to  potentates  and  prowled  about  the  poultry  of  the  common 
account  for  her  unfriendly  and  false  neutrality  towards  people.  Well,  that  bugbear  is  slain ;  let  us  hope  it 


Spain.  In  language  insulting  and  meant  to  insult,  he 
had  accused  her  of  weakness  and  treachery,  he  had 
brutally  trampled  upon  his  fallen  foe.  What  would  a 
still  haughty  though  beaten  nation  do?  Would  she 


will  not  be  resuscitated.  The  Republican  cause  over 
Europe  has  gained  a  victory,  it  has  forced  its  opponents 
into  the  odious  position  of  plotters.  It  is  the  respectable 
cause ;  they  are  the  dubious  characters.  It  has  made 


resent?  Or  would  this  insult  be  treasured  up  with  many  Monarchy  in  at  least  one  country  in  Europe  another 
others  for  that  day  of  reckoning  when  all  scores  against  name  for  the  barbarous  license  of  banditti,  and  has 
Germany  will  be  wiped  out  ?  Happily  we  need  not  wrung  from  indignant  civilisation  a  sentence  of  execra- 
speculate  on  the  answer.  The  despatch  was  spurious,  tion  of  those  who  sow  Monarchical  institutions  in 
and  promptly  contradicted.  It  was,  however,  perhaps  furrows  watered  with  blood.  It  is  a  Republic  which  has 
not  of  purely  private  origin  or  destitute  of  foundation,  given  France  three  and  a  half  years  of  peace ;  it  is 
We  have  before  seen  startling  telegrams  launched  forth  Republicans  who  there  counsel  moderation  and  who 


and  repudiated  as  soon  as  they  had  done  their  work,  and 
it  is  clear  that  important  communications  have  passed 
between  the  two  Governments  on  the  subject.  The 
most  authentic  report  states  that  as  far  back  as  July  21st, 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Due  Decazes  to  the  Carlists 


practise  it.  There,  as  in  Spain,  the  friends  of  Monarchy 
are  the  disturbers  of  order  and  the  advocates  of  violence. 

Be  content,”  we  would  say  to  foreign  Republicans, 
”  with  victories  such  as  these.  Above  all,  do  not  despise 
them.  Get  separated  even  in  the  minds  of  the  dullest 
the  idea  of  a  ^public  and  disorder.  Your  enemies  are 


and  their  atrocities.  Five  days  later  another  interview  doing  the  rest,  for  already  they  have  dipped  the  robes  of 
took  place,  and  it  seems  that  much  frankness  was  ex-  Spanish  royalty  in  blood  which  will  always  be  visible 


hibited  by  the  former.  Germany,  it  was  stated,  had 
resolved  not  to  permit  Spain  to  be  the  theatre  of  the 
foul  crimes  attributed  to  Dorregaray.  She  looked  to 
France  to  give  no  encouragement  to  the  Carlists,  and 
she  intimated  that  she  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of 
sending  a  fleet  to  the  Spanish  coast.  Of  course,  the 
Madrid  telegram  was  a  fabrication.  But  the  reports  of 
these  interviews  and  of  the  sentiments  attributed  to 


and  hateful.  French  Legitimists  have  identified  their 
cause  with  fanaticism  and  unreasoning  intolerance.  Let 
them  go  on  their  way.  Be  content  with  such  victories 
as  these,  not  the  less  durable  because  not  written  in 
blood.” 

It  is  understood  that  England  intends  to  preserve 
strict  neutrality,  and  that  we  do  not  propose  to  send  our 
fleet  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  but  to  keep  it  at  Malta.  All 


Prince  Hohenlohe  have  met  with  no  contradiction,  and  this  is  done  from  a  desire  not  to  wound  the  susceptibili- 
they  agree  in  substance  with  the  purport  of  the  alarming  ties  of  a  high-spirited  people  ;  and  we  hope  that  this 


♦ 
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in  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  and  this  year  the  sabstanoe 
of  the  statement  which  Lord  George  Hamilton  made  on 
Monday  last  had  been  discounted  long  before.  The 
promises  of  a  succession  of  Indian  Secretaries  that  the 

Finance  Accounts  ”  should  be  presented  to  Parliament 
in  time  to  receive  adequate  consideration  and  matote 
discussion  before  members,  worn  out  with  the  heat  and 
weary  of  infrnctuous  debate,  had  begun  .to  disperse  for 
the  autumn  or  to  shun  the  toils  of  business,  have  not  yet 
reached  performance,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  like  so 
many  of  his  predecessors,  was  forced  to  make  apology 
for  yet  another  failure.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are 
hopeful  of  witnessing  a  fuller  and  fairer  consideration  of 
Indian  finances  next  year.  In  truth  neither  this  nor 
any  other  Indian  subject  is  likely  to  meet  with  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserves  until  the  opinion  of  India  is  somehow 
or  other  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  English  politics. 
If  statesmen  could  be  made  to  feel  that  a  wise  and  jnat 
policy  towards  India  was  certain  to  bear  fruit  in  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  popular  respect  and  support  in  this  country, 
we  might  hope  to  see  Indian  business  studied  as  care¬ 
fully  and  laboured  upon  as  assiduously  as  any  other 
department  of  public  afiairs. 

It  is  true  that  the  subject  did  not  lend  itself  very 
readily  to  official  eloquence.  The  events  of  the  wintor 
are  f^l  of  instruction.  Our  Empire  went  very  close 
indeed  to  a  horrible  danger,  and  one  which  the  roseate 
pictures  of  the  late  Under- Secretary  for  India  did  not  in 
the  faintest  degree  foreshadow.  The  famine  from  which 
Bengal  has  barely  escaped  stands  out  in  warning  against 
the  Utopian  flights  of  .official  gratulation.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  subject  does  not  admit  any  more  of 
gloomy  anticipaitions.  Compared  with  what  we  had  to 
expect  eight  months  ago,  the  story  told  by  the  Indian 
.finance  accounts  is  more  than  moderately  satisfactory ; 
it  presents  -to  our  view  a  wide  field  of  work  where 
common  sense  and  caution  will  be  more  valuable  than 
more  daasling  qualities.;  it  bids  us  be  patient  and 
resolute,  not  inattentive  to  little  things,  tolerant  of  the 
shortcomings  of  our  subjects,  and  open  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  failings  as  rulers.  Within  these  bounds  there 
is  ample  scope  for  statesmanship,  but  it  must  be  of  that 
steady,  firm  character  which  scorns  the  adventitious 
brilliancy  of  Parliamentary  displays  of  eloquence  or 
administrative  coups  de  iMdtre.  We  do  not  wish  to  judge 
Lord  Saliabu^  hastily  or  harshly,  and  we  are  willing  to 
allow  that  he  has  shown  on  the  whole  a  juster  perception 
of  the  wants  of  India  than  any  of  his  Liberal  prede¬ 
cessors.  Yet  the  manner. in  which  he  has  introduced 
and  carried  forward  his  Indian  Councils  Bill — we  do 
not  now  speak  of  the  substance  of  the  measure — indicates 
a  preference  for  a  high-handed  and  sensational  policy 
that  we  should  say  is  quite  characteristio  of  the  man. 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  management  of  public  works  by 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  will  require  careful  watch¬ 
ing;  and  this  element  of  expenditure  is,  in  fact,  the  key 
to  the  whole  system  of  Indian  finance. 

The  various  items  of  Indian  revenue  are  in  an  en¬ 
couraging  state.  The  land  revenue  has  reached  the 
highest  point  it  has  attained  since  the  Company  became 
the  virtual  ruler  and  tenant-in-ebief  of  Bengal.  Ncr 
does  it  appear  that  we  shall  have  to  face  any  serious 
probabilities  of  loss  in  spite  of  the  incidence  of  the 
famine,  which  even  where  it  does  not  endanger 
human  life  must  impair  the  tax-paying  power  of  the 
people.  We  are  not  to  argue  from  this,  as  has  been 
rashly  done  in  some  quarters,  that  the  famine  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  figment  of  the  imagination  of  Indian  Civilians, 
for  the  loss  of  revenue  in  the  stricken  districts  may  be 
considerable  in  themselves,  and  yet  may  easily  be  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  increase  all  over  the  rest  of  the  vast  area 
of  our  Empire.  The  other  sources  of  income  are  more 
subject  to  fluctuation,  and  have  'less  of  that  quality  of 
expansiveuess  on  which  we  are  accustomed  to  rely  in 
dealing  with  English  finance.  No  one,  for  instance, 
would  be  rash  enough  to  reckon  upon  an  augmentation 
of  the  revenue  from  opium,  and  the  salt  tax  cannot  bo 
increased  without  endangering  the  health  of  the  people. 
Therefore,  although  the  Budget  is  encouraging  it  does 
not  dispose  of  Mr  Fawcett*s  oft-repeated  warning  against 


delicacy  will  be  appreciated  at  Madrid.  But  we  know 
what  act  would  be  still  more  valued,  and  that  is  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  present  Government  as  the  de  facto  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  no  breach  of  neutrality,  and  it  would 
be  substantial  assistance  of  a  kind  which  it  is  a  grave 
question  whether  we  can  in  fairness  refuse.  Without 
recognition— and  Spain  is  recognised  only  by  the  United 
States— she  fights  at  a  disadvantage.  Troops  may  be 
armed  in  a  foreign  territory ;  armaments  may  be  prepared ; 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  may  be  a  dead  letter ;  and 
yet  what  efieotnal  protest  can  be  made  by  a  weak  State, 
the  ambassadors  of  which  are  not  received  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  complaints  of  which  are  not  listened  to  ? 
Such  a  State  cannot  borrow  with  the  same  ease  as  one 
which  is  recognised.  It  cannot  get  redress  through  the 
same  channels  as  are  open  to  a  regular  Goveimment ; 
and  the  beedlessness  of  the  French  Government  to  the 
just  complaints  of  Spain  is  in  some  degree  due  to  our 
remissness  in  performing  this  simple  duty.  And  here 
we  would  say  a  word  about  the  general  question  of 
recognition  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  should  take 
place.  There  is  a  class  of  statesmen,  in  which  England 
IS  unfortunately  rich,  who  fancy  that  they  are  very 
clever  and  very  wise  if  they  keep  fencing  adroitly  with 
a  newly-formed  Government,  and  if  they  manage  some¬ 
how  to  stave  off  the  day  on  which  recognition  should 
take  place.  It  is  regard^  as  the  aome  of  statesmanship 
to  contrive  to  evade  recognising  the  new  order  of  things, 
more  especially  if  a  Repnblic  comes  to  the  top ;  and  if 
under  the  influence  of  this  policy  months  pass,  and  the 
Governments  of  two  great  countries,  France  and  Spain, 
are  not  recognised,  it  is  supposed  the  Foreign  Office'does 
itself  and  us  credit.  Bat  what  we  gain  by  this  policy  it 
wonld  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  say.  We  lose  nothing 
if  we  make  it  our  rule  to  hasten  to  recognise  every  de 


INDIAN  FINANCE. 

The  famine  in  Bengal  has  naturally  absorbed  the 
eater  part  of  the  interest — it  is  not  much — which  the 
i^glish  public  has  to  bestow  upon  Indian  affairs.  At  no 
ne  Las  the  Indian  Budget  attracted  Enlarge  audience 
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THE  EXAMINER,  AUGUST  8,  1874. 


If  ibe  everlasting  intelligent  foreigner  **  bad  been 
present  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Friday,  and  bad 
beard  the  thundering  obeers  of  the  Conservatives  when 
Sir  William  Haroonrt  was  pitching  into  the  Canon  Law, 
he  most  have  felt  convinced  that  John  Ball  was  in  the 
state  described  by  the  ancient  philosopher  as  a  short 
madness,  and,  indeed,  that  he  was  just  then  not  to  bo 
meddled  with. 

The  comedy  of  a  House  of  |  Commons — a  body  of  all 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  ON  THE  CANON 

LAW. 

John  Bull,  from  his  easy-going,  comfort-loving  dispo¬ 
sition,  is  prone  to  occasional  outbursts  of  anger.  He  is 
too  indolent  to  check  evil  in  its  beginning,  hopes  against 
hope  that  it  will  cease  from  troubling,  and  at  last  gets 
•into  a  violent  passion  because  the  evil  refuses  to  oblite¬ 
rate  itself.  Sometimes  his  lazy  indifference  leads  to  a 
panic,  and  John  Bull  presents  to  the  amused  nations  the 
spectacle  of  a  lion  roused  out  of  a  nightmare  and  roaring 
for  the  nearest  policeman  to  make  himself  feel  safe.  At 
other  times  John  bursts  forth  into  a  genuine  rage.  At 
such  periods  his  roaring  is  loud,  and,  although  patriotism 
makes  us  affirm  that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  lion,  yet 
cynical  observers  sometimes  compare  it  to  the  braying 
of  a  more  domestic  and  less  noble  animal.  But  John’s 
anger  is  not  really  much  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  like  the 
&nger  of  a  man  who  is  wakened  pi'ematurely  out  of  his 
sleep,  and,  if  the  irritation  is  not  too  persistent,  John 
folds  his  arms,  doses  his  eyes,  and  continues  to  slumber,  i 
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affaiDst  so  shocking  an  indecency  as  quoting  the  Canon 
Iaw  in  the  House  of  Commons.  “The  Canon  Law  of 
Christendom  had  not  its  origin  in  that  House.”  The 
delicate  flattery  implied  in  this  remark  is  obvious  ;  for, 
of  course,  no  rational  body  of  Jaw  could  have  any  other 
origin  than  “that  Honse.”  But  “the  Canon  Law  of 
Christendom  was  fulminated  from  the  Vatican.  (Con¬ 
servative  cheers.)  It  was  the  law  of  Ultramontanism.” 
Again,  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  “  it  was  the  Canon 
Law  which  gave  rise  among  the  country  gentlemen  of 
England  to  the  famous  declaration — Nolwnvs  leges 
Anglice  muiari.'*  The  Canon  Law  must  indeed  have 
been  bad,  which  could  have  drawn  from  the  country 
gentlemen  a  declaration  so  absurd — a  declaration  only 
true,  in  story,  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  whole  history  of  England  has  belied.  More 
particularly,  the  declaration  was  against  a  proposal  that 
has  the  sanction  of  Scotch  law,  and  of  nearly  every 
system  of  law  in  Europe.  But  that  was  not  the  worst. 
“  To  hear  a  canonist  quoted  as  an  authority  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  enough  to  make  the  bones  of  Lord  Coke  turn 
in  his  grave.”  Supposing  it  did,  would  anybody  be  a 
penny  the  worse  ?  But  a  proposal  that  not  only  was  so 
shocking  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  for  the  time  to 
deprive  him  of  his  common  sense,  but  also  would  make 
Lord  Coke  torn  in  his  grave,  surely  deserved  a  crushing 
condemnation.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  find 
that  the  cheers  that  greeted  the  most  absurd  parts  of 
Sir  William’s  speech  came  from  the  Conservative  side. 

We  shall  expect  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  his  new 
character  as  Champion  of  the  Faith  and  of  the  Common 
Law,  to  attack  vigorously  all  those  parts  of  our  legal 
system. that  are  “fulminated  from  the  Vatican.”  In 
particular,  the  law  relating  to  married  women  has  been 
derived  neither  from  common  sense  nor  from  Roman 
Law,  but  is  a  slip  of  the  Canon  Law,  which  indeed  is 
only  another  name  for  Roman  Law,  adulterated  and 
spoiled  by  Churchmen.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  know 
where  to  stop,  for  if  we  are  to  extirpate  the  evil  root  of 
Canon  Law  wherever  wo  find  it,  we  shall  have  to  tear 
up  a  good  deal  besides  the  indissolubility  of  marriage 
and  the  confiscation  of  married  women’s  property.  If 
Lord  Coke  had  a  horror  of  Canon  Law,  it  certainly  was 
not  a  whit  stronger  than  the  horror  of  Chancery  Law, 
and  jnst  as  rational.  Inveighing  against  a  whole  body 
of  law',  much  of  which  is  good,  although  some  of  it  is 
pernicious,  is  a  piece  of  folly  ;  and  is  something  worse, 
when,  as  it  happens,  Mr  Gladstone’s  quotations  were 
very  much  to  the  point,  and  entirely  in  harmony  with 
accepted  ideas.  Some  centuries  ago,  when  the  laity 
refused  to  accept  their  law  from  ecclesiastics — for  that 
is  really  all  that  the  repudiation  of  Canon  Law  means — 
they  acted  wisely.  In  a  rude  and  ignorant  ago  “  that 
which  is  written  ”  has  a  sort  of  despotic  power.  Men 
are  too  ignorant,  too  little  accustomed  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  too  abject  in  their  deference  to  authority,  to 
admit  any  body  of  law  as  an  authority,  unless  it  is  to  be 
followed  out  and  out.  The  power,  or  rather  the  means 
of  discrimination,  of  sifting  the  good  from  the  bad,  does 
not  exist,  and  the  rejection  or  acceptance  of  a  system 
must  bo  entire.  But  to  suppose  that  in  the  present  day 
the  House  of  Commons  are  to  be  turned  off*  their  balance 
by  a  quotation  from  a  writer  on  Canon  Law,  that  they 
cannot  fairly  estimate  and  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 
is  to  make  a  large  draft  on  our  credulity.  The  fervour 
of  Sir  William  Hat  court’s  demonstration,  and  the  cheers 
of  the  Conservatives,  must  be  attributed  to  some  other 
cause.  We  fear  the  true  explanation  is,  that  the  House 
represents  too  faithfully  one  of  John  Bull’s  fits,  and  that 
for  the  time  it  most  not  be  tried  by  those  dictates  of 
common  sense  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
regulate  its  proceedings.  At  all  events,  whether  the 
dispute  was  wise  or  foolish,  nothing  has  come  of  it.  The 
Lords  disagreed  with  the  Commons,  and  struck  the 
appeal  to  the  Archbishop  out  of  the  Bill.  At  this  stage 
of  the  session  the  Commons  were  in  no  mood  for  a  con¬ 
flict  at  such  a  point,  and  so,  after  much  eloquence  from 
Mr  Disraeli  and  Sir  W .  Harcourt,  they  surrendered,  and 
the  much-disputed  clause  is  omitted  from  the  Bill. 

W.  A.  H. 


PARTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  ^ 

The  rising  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  at  Washington^ 
for  the  autumnal  recess,  and  the  consequent  collapse  of 
particular  subjects  of  political  controversy,  have  given 
opportunity  for  some  desultory  discussion  in  the  United;^ 
States  as  to  the  general  relations  and  prospects  of  ^ 
parties.  Already  the  politicians  on  both  sides  are  pre-  ^ 
paring  for  the  next  Presidential  campaign,  and  the 
necessity  for  tickling  the  public  ear  with  novelties  ig 
painfully  apparent  in  the  manifestoes  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike.  As  yet  neither  the  personalities  of 
the  champions  who  are  destined  to  fight  the  battle  for 
each  party,  nor  the  issues  on  which  the  appeal  will  be 
made  to  the  country,  have  made  themselves  clear.  There 
is  much  loose  talk  about  General  Grant’s  selection  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  a  third  term,  a  distinction 
never  before  bestowed  on  any  American  statesman,  and 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
as  tending  to  personal  government,  and  what  is  called, 
rather  inaccurately,  Csesarism.  That  all  this  discussion 
is  premature,  and  that  very  probably  it  will  clear  away 
altogether  when  the  critical  time  arrives,  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion  ;  but  we  are  not  so  sure  that  General  Grant’s 
appearance  as  a  candidate,  standing  in  some  respects 
aloof  from  party  questions,  and  demanding  the  popular 
vote  on  personal  grounds,  is  to  be  set  down  as  impoi- 
sible.  The  President  is  not  a  grand  or  a  dignified  figure 
in  politics,  but  he  is  conspicuous  at  least — he  stands 
already  iu  some  sense  on  a  pedestal ;  he  has  known 
how  to  keep  his  footing  there,  an  achievement  in 
which  no  other  American  party  chief  of  the  present 
generation,  or  of  that  immediately  preceding,  has,  with 
the  exception  of  Lincoln,  been  successful,  and  ho  has  a 
historical  title  to  the  respect  of  his  country  as  the  man 
who  brought  the  civil  war  to  an  end.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  politician.  General  Grant  has  shown  himself . 
at  once  ignorant  and  presumptuous,  vacillating  and 
obstinate,  impatient  of  sound  guidance,  and  too  apt  to 
yield  to  the  urgency  of  discreditable  intriguers.  It  may 
be  taken  as  certain  that  in  the  presence  of  a  broad 
political  issue  which  would  deeply  move  the  minds  of 
men  the  personal  influence  of  the  President  would 
dwindle  to  insignificance;  but,  if  the  contending  parties 
in  the  State  continue  to  proclaim  their  political  im¬ 
potence,  and  exhibit  a  dreary  competition  in  hollow  pro¬ 
fessions,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  American  people 
in  sheer  weariness  and  disgust  will  hand  over  power  for 
another  four  years  to  the  conqueror  of  the  South,  who 
also  happens  to  be  the  political  of  General  Butler. 

It  would  indeed  be  significant  if  the  innovation  of  a 
“  Third  Term  Presidency  ”  were  to  date  from  1876,  the 
Centenary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
efiect  of  such  a  change  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  probably  be  far-reaching.  We  do 
not  mean  that  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  talk 
nervously  about  Caesarism  would  be  realised.  General 
Grant  has  no  Praetorian  Guards  to  back  his  ambition, 
and  if  he  entertained  any  desire  of  aggrandisement-— 
which  we  have  no  reason  for  believing — he  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  to  dispense  with  the  externals  of  Imperialism. 
But  the  army  of  professional  politicians  who  are  attached 
to  his  fortunes,  and  their  whole  camp-following  of  “  ring- 
managers,”  “  log-rollers,”  “  lobbyers,”  and  so  forth,  are 
quite  asdangerous  enemies  of  public  freedom  as  the  soldiery 
of  any  demagogue-despot  whose  success  is  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory.  The  moral  deterioration  of  the  country  would 
speedily  ensue  upon  the  success  of  General  Grant  under 
these  conditions,  and  the  whole  world  is  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  great  experiment  of  federal 
democracy  from  this  danger. 

The  ^st  hope  of  safety  for  the  United  States  lies  in 
the  rekindling  of  an  active  political  spirit  among  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Whenever  really  great  issues  have 
touched  the  sympathies  or  swayed  the  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Americans,  they  have  risen  to  the  height  of 
the  situation,  and  their  moral  fervour  has  proved  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  practical  energy.  But  when 
those  issues  have  been  worked  out,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  have  turned  away  from  polities  altogether ; 


they  have  continned  to  vote  with  .their  party,  whatever 
it  might  be,  but  they  have  left  the  conduct  of  political 
business  to  professional  politicians,  and  have  only 
wakened  from  their  apathy  when  some  scandalous  abuse 
aroused  their  indignation*  For  some  time— indeed  ever 
since  the  last  Presidential  election — there  has  been  no 
political  question  stirring  ;  and  consequently  the  profes¬ 
sional  politicians  have  never  had  such  a  “  good  time. 
They  have  monopolised  the  control  of  public  affairs,  they 
have  administered  the  public  patronage  for  private  or 
party  purposes,  and  they,  or  at  least  the  boldest  of  them 
— General  Butler,  for  instance — have  laid  down  prin¬ 
ciples  of  conduct  that,  if  acted  upon,  would  bring  any 
community  to  shameful  ruin.  The  President  seems  to 
have  surrendered  himself  without  reserve  to  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  party  managers,  and  apparently  finds  a 
cynical  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  impotent  wrath 
with  which  the  public  hear  of  a  succession  of  scandals  ’’ 
in  the  service  of  the  State.  The  majority  in  Congress 
is  well-disciplined,  and  quite  sufficient  to  overturn  any 
resistance.  Yet  the  rule  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
was  re-established  with  enthusiasm  only  two  years  ago, 
is  sinking  under  a  load  of  well-earned  contempt.  But 
how  are  the  popular  forces,  that  are  really  zealous  for 
public  morality  in  high  places,  for  honest  economical 
administration,  and  for  all  that  Congress  and  Ministers 
regard  as  ‘Hoo  bright  and  good  for  human  nature’s  daily 
food  ”  P  Where  are  they  to  find  leaders  ?  Certainly 
not  among  the  Democratic  party,  who,  though  they 
have  not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  being  debauched  by  a 
prolonged  tenure  of  power,  cling  no  less  obstinately  than  j 
their  rivals  to  the  old  party  Shibboleths. 

The  leaders  of  both  parties  have  been  making  a 
number  of  tentative  appeals  to  the  people  within  the 
past  few  weeks,  but  neither  the  Democratic  nor  the 
Republican  platform  shows  any  issue  on  which  the  j 
people  at  large  can  take  their  stand  in  an  effort  to 
purify  public  life.  Each  party  accuses  the  other  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  against  public  morality. 
But  when  their  distinctive  criticism  has  been  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth,  it  leaves  as  the  positive  promises  of  the 
politicians  in  power  a  few  commonplace  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  contrition  for  admitted  backslidings  and  some 
barren  boasts  of  past  services.  The  party  out  of  power 
assails  the  Republican  Administration  and  has  no 
difficulty  in  making  out  a  formidable  array  of  charges, 
but  when  it  comes  to  define  its  own  policy  it  has  nothing 
to  offer  on  which  a  reaction  against  political  degeneracy 
can  be  founded.  Honest  men  in  the  States  who  sincerely 
desire  to  purify  politics  can  only  feel  disgust  and  despair 
at  the  mutual  recriminations  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  The  Congressional  Committee  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  majority  has  issued  a  statement  vindicating  the 
claims  of  the  party  to  the  continued  confidence  of  the 
people,  in  which  the  leading  argument  is  that  the  party 
saved  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War,  and  has  consequently 
earned  a  monopoly  of  the  Government  thenceforward  for 
ever,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  after  sins.  The 
miserable  condition  of  the  South,  the  corruption  of 
which  the  Civil  Service  system  is  the  nest,  the  dis¬ 
organisation  of  the  currency — all  these,  the  pressing 
problems  of  American  politics,  are  matters  about  which 
the  Republican  managers  have  no  word  of  guidance  to 
say  to  the  people.  They  are  compelled  to  confess  that 
under  General  Grant’s  Administration  scandalous  in¬ 
stances  of  fraud,  of  criminal  negligence,  of  contempt  for 
all  the  rules  of  common  honesty  and  decency  have  again 
and  again  occurred  ;  but  they  think  that  they  have 
sufficiently  answered  all  charges  founded  on  these  things 
by  affirming  that  the  moment  the  voice  of  public  indigna¬ 
tion  was  heard  they  swept  away  the  evils  complained  of. 
This  is  no  defence.  The  real  defence  is  that  the 
Republicans  are  in  possession,  and  that  by  their  own 
showing  the  Democrats  could  do  even  more  mischief  if 
they  were  in  power.  Take  the  recent  platform  of  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  of  Indiana  ;  it  accuses  the 
Republicans  of  all  sorts  of  offences  against  honesty  and 
national  credit,  and  then  it  goes  on  to  bid  for  the 
popular  vote  of  the  Western  farmers  by  pronouncing  in 
favour  of  currency  inflation  and  of  an  attack  upon 


railway  property  !  If  the  professional  politicians  of  both 
parties  could  once  for  oil  be  swept  out  of  public  life,  a 
sanguine  American  might  look  upon  the  political 
prospect  with  good  hope  that  the  national  reserve  of 
strength,  moral  and  material,  will  pnll  the  country 
through.  But  the  politicians  are  there,  and  they  show  no 
inclination  to  “  get  out.” 


THE  SHREWSBURY  BIRCH. 

The  intelligent  foreigner,  whose  eye  is  supposed  to  be 
perpetually  fixed  upon  this  island,  has  no  doubt  perused 
the  Parliamentary  report  in  last  Saturday’s  Times.  If 
his  curiosity  had  not  previously  been  excited  by  reading 
the  discussion  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  columns 
of  the  English  press  on  the  Shrewsbury  flogging  affair, 
he  must  have  felt  a  sudden  surprise  at  finding  a  question 
of  such  a  nature  gravely  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
I  House  of  Commons.  That  the  British  public  should 
spend  several  weeks  and  a  good  deal  of  eloquence  in 
solemn  debate  upon  the  quantum  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  which  a  given  boy,  in  given  circumstances,  is  able 
to  endure  without  detriment  to  his  physical  and  with 
benefit  to  his  moral  organisation,  has  probably  been 
explained  by  our  speculative  friend  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  In  fact  it  would  puzzle  an  Englishman  to 
explain  the  phenomenon  in  any  other  way.  But  to  hear 
that  the  greatest  deliberative  assembly  in  the  world  is 
pleased  to  notice  the  unhappy  differences  of  Master 
Loxdale  and  his  irritated  preceptor  must  perplex  the 
intelligent  one  sorely.  We  can  only  remind  him  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  like  the  elephant  of  nursery 
picture  books,  has  through  long  experience  to  learned 
pick  up  a  pin  with  the  same  facility  as  it  carries  a  log  of 
timber ;  and  that  it  has  now  become  a  sort  of  court  of 
moral  review  for  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  iniquity  which 
are  unknown  to  the  law.  We  are  not  disposed  to  say 
that  this  is  undesirable.  The  fact  that  the  House  of 
Commons  takes  cognisance  of  a  host  of  little  matters  of 
this  kind  has  a  wholesome  effect  upon  men  who  occupy 
positions  of  authority.  The  unofficial  expression  of 
opinion  hj  the  House  stamps,  as  it  were,  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  with  a  definite  impress,  and  gives 
it  a  weight  in  the  eyes  of  actual  and  possible  offenders 
against  common  sense  and  common  equity,  which  public 
opinion  of  itself  might  not  possess.  Though  at  first 
sight  it  seems,  and  to  a  foreigner  necessarily  seems,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  fitness  of  the  thing  that  a  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  interfere  in  the  matter  of  a  whipped  school¬ 
boy  in  a  provincial  school,  we  most  not  be  t^  anxious 
to  ridicule  what  is  really  a  wholesome  custom  that  has 
spontaneously  grown  into  a  principle  of  our  constitution. 
And  in  this  particular  case  Mr  Bass’s  question  went 
much  further  than  its  words  implied,  and  elicited  an 
expression  of  feeling  from  the  House  of  Commons  which 
may  shield  the  English  nation  from  a  reproach  which  it 
undeniably  deserves. 

It  really  says  little  for  our  civilisation  that  these  cases 
of  Bogging  at  public  schools  are  perpetually  before  the 
world.  And  it  is  still  more  deplorable  that  men  of  sense 
and  education  should  come  forward  and  discuss  them  in 
the’public  journals  as  if  they  were  matters  of  high  poli¬ 
tical  or  social  moment,  ana  deserving  of  defence  upon 
any  terms.  One  might  have  expected  that  the  exposure 
of  the  tending  system  at  Winchester,  and  the  strong 
expression  of  public  disapprobation  which  it  called  forth, 
would  have  done  much  to  sweep  away  some  of  the  more 
barbarous  relics  of  medissval  education  that  exist  in  our 
old  endowed  schools.  And  yet  the  fagging  system,  as 
practised  amongst  the  Wykehamites,  is  not  nearly  so 
offensive  to  modern  notions  as  the  system  of  corporal 
punishment  in  vogue  at  other  public  schools.  The  one 
is  a  custom  which  has  grown  up  amongst  the  boys 
themselves,  and  the  objectionable  parts  of  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  recognised  government  of  the 
school.  But,  as  recent  events  have  shown,  flogging 
of  cruel  severity  and  of  unlimited  amount,  is  one  of  the 
head-master’s  prerogatives  at  Shrewsbury.  The  custom 
is  not  only  enforced  in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  but, 
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if  we  are  to  believe  tbe  bead -mafiter’slet ter  to  the  papers, 
is  snpported'bjr  the  bo^,  and  is  offlciall;r  approved  by 
the  governing’  body.  The  ^neral  question  of  flogging 
children  has  been  practically  decided.  The  custom  is 
undesirable,  in  every  way,  and,  so  far  as  the  rising 
generation  is  concerned,  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
domestic  circle.  Few  private  schools,  whose  success 
depends  upon  public  approval,  allow  the  infliction  of 
corpoml  punishment  except  on  rare  occasions.  ^  Even  at 
the  older  public  schools  flogging  is  kept  within  limits 
which,  considering  the  generally  irrational  nature  of  the 
public  school  system,  may  be  called  reasonable.  “An 
Old  Etonian  “  writes  totneDaiTjr  that  in  Haw  troy  ^s 

time  four  cuts  with  the  birch  were  administered  for  a 
minor  ofibnoe,  and  ten' for  graver  ones  ;  and,  having  had 
experience  of  both,  he  adds  that  the  latter  was  a  most 
severe  punishment.  Yet  Mr'  Moss,  of  Shrewsbury, 
considers  it^hie  duty  to  administer  eighty-eight  strokes 
for  a  trifling  offence ;  and  his  conduct  is  bolstered  up  by 
a  governing  body  in  a  resolution  couched  in  such  illogical 
and  extraordinaiy  language  as  to  lead  one  to  think  that 
Shrewsbury  School  is  as  unfortunate- in  being  placed 
under  the  management  of  that  body  as  Shrewsbury 
scholars  a.^e  in  being  confided^  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Mr  Moss  and  his  birch  rod. 

Bnt  the  worst  part  of  the  affair,  to  our  mind,  is  the 
letter  which  Mr  hloss  has  'idd'ressed  to  the  papers,  in 
which  he  qnotes  a  written  communication  which  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  received  from  the  head  boy.  It  would 
liave  been  more  discreet  for  Mr  Moss  to  have  remained 
silent  on  the  potni,  for  he  does  not  even  attempt  to 
explain  away  his  doings.  The  apology  for  what  seems  to 
have  been  a  senseless  and  revolting  punishment  is  that 
“  the  blows  given,  whatever  may  have  been  their  number, 
wore  exceedingly  light  and  weak.“  This  only  amounts 
to  a  confession  that  he  attempted  a  mode  of  pnnisbment 
which  ho  was  physically,  though  evidently  not  morally, 
unflt  to  carry  out.  If  Mr  Moss  cannot  hit  hard,,  why 
does  not  he  employ  some  one  who  can  ?  Half  the  torture 
in  corporal  punishment  is  mental.  The  wretch  who  is 
only  half-hang  suffers  an  amount  of  pain  vastly  greater 
than  that  borne  by  two  men  who  are  hnng  properly. 
Mr  Moss’s  young  charges  would  any  day  prefer  a  smart 
flogging,  say  of  twenty  strokes,  by  a  competent  hand,  to 
one  of  Mr  Moss’s  own  weak  inflictions  carried  on  four 
times  as  long.  No  man  respects  a  feeble  foe  ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  affectionate  youths  who  joined  in  the  head 
boy’s  epistle  to  Mr  Moss  would  esteem  their  master  and 
value  the  “kindness  of  his  general  manner”  still  more 
highly  if  he  knew  how  to  **  lick  ”  them  in  proper  form. 
It  must  be  exasperating  to  the  boy  who  has  settled 
himself  bofoic  Mr  Moss  in  the  attitude  suitable  for  the 
occasion,  to  receive  an  apparently  endless  succession  of 
“exceedingly  weak  ”  blows,  instead  of  getting  it  short 
and  hot,  “  according  to  the  usage,”  to  quote  the  language 
of  the  governing  body,  “  of  other  public  schools.”  Tho 
best  proof  that  such  proceedings  degrade  the  boys  who 
are  subject  to  them  is  the  letter  from  the  head  boy  to 
which  wo  have  referrod.  It  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the 
declaration  of  tlie  boy  who  witnessed  this  particular 
flogging,  and  called  it  “  moderate  ”  punishment.  If  boys 
are  taught  to  regard  those  things  as  matters  of  coarse, 
if  they  learn  to  look  upon  prolonged  and  needless  torture 
as  proper  punishment,  and  volunteer  an  expression  of 
virtuous  sympathy  with  its  authors,  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  they  should  grow  up  callous  to  the  pain 
of  others,  and  with  their  minds  steeped  in  bmtalising  ' 
prejudices.  Foreigners  tell  ns  we  are  a  brutal  race—  ^ 
devoid  of  sympathy  as  of  cruelty.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  is  the  cose  s*.*  far  as  our  lower  classes  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Nor  is  it  easy,  recollecting  as  we  do  the  sports 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  legislation  of  our  upper  ten 
thousand,  to  defend  the  latter  from  the  charge.  Brutality 
is  not  inherent  in  our  race,  for  it  is  rare  in  the  better 
classes  across  the  Atlantic.  English  publio  schools  have 
much  to  answer  for  in  this  respect ;  and  flogging  at 
these  schools  is  one  of  the  good  old  customs  which  exist 
nowhere  but  in  England,  and  which  we  should  be  heartily 
glad  to  see  abolished. 

Benjamin  Bright. 


DB  PRIESTLEY’S  MEMORIAL'  STA'TOU  Vfl 

The  unveiling  of  a  memorial  statue  of  Dr  Priestley  in  tha^  ^ 
town  of  Birmincham,  ftnm  which, eightv-threevwurs  ago,  he 
to  flee  for  his  life,  is  a  striking  reminder  of  the  prof^r^  thaT'  V 
has  been  made  during  those  years  in  civil  and  religious  freuK;  • 
The  erection  of  this  statue  has  more  meaning 
ordinary  tributes  to  departed  eminenoe :  it  is  more. than  an^.. 
act  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  It.  is  a  moon^  % 
ment  of  triumph  over  ecclesiastical  tyranny  in  the  past,  and^^ 
a  claim  for  uncontrolled  expression  of  opinion  in  the  fiiture. 
The  Priestley  memorial  has  been  described  as  an  act  of  tari^ 
reparation  on*  the  ^rt  of  Birmingham.  But  it  amouati 
rather  to  this,  that  Dr  Priestley’s  admirers  and  symmitbissMt 
have  succeeded  in  making  the  town  of  Birmingham  estv. 
humble  pia  Aud  upon  a  broader  view  of  the  matter,  onsa|j 
may  say  that  dogmatic  orthodoxy  in  general  has  been  obligedul 
to  eat  silently  of  that  unsavoury  dish.  For  if  an 
had  been  made  eighty  years  ago  to  set  up  a  statue  to  thsj^ 
discoverer  of  oxygen,,  not  only  would  the  pc^ulace  of  Bir-*^ 
mingham  at  once  have  turned  it  into  convenient  fragroentfcr^ 
for  the  relic-hunter,  but  all  the  churches  of*  the  eonutry 
would  have  been  filled  with  denunciation  and  lamentatiov'rtj 
over  the  spread  of  infidelity.  Even  if  Professor  Huxley  hadrjs^l 
not  made  the  fact  explicit,  it  was  not.  difficult  to  see  thst 
there  was  more  in  the  gathering  of  scientific  men  ai  Bic*^ 
mingham  on  the  1st  of  August  than  the  celebration  ol^ 
the  centenary  of  oxygen.  The  learned  doctor  is  sculptured^ 
as  gracefully  extracting  oxygen  from  red  precipitate  or  mer•^w 
cury,  and  not  as  throwing  firebrands  and  arrows  among  thet^H 
bishops.  But  if  he  had  not  devoted  a  large  portion  of  hiS'  1| 
eneivies  to  the  latter  employment,  it  may'  reasonably 
be  ooubted  whether  his  statue  would  have  been  set  up; 
at  this  particular  time.  Is  it  asked  why  so  ?  If  the  ^ 
statue  commemorates  Priestley’s  religious  battles,  why 
was  it  not  inaugurated  by  the  Unitarians,  whose  cause 
he  sustained  so  manfully?  Doubtless,  if  the  ceremony 
had  been  merely  retrospective  and  self-gratolatory,  if  the*  ^ 
offering  had  been  simply  votive,  the  Unitarians  were  thn  > 
proper  persons  to  undertake  it.  But  it  is  virtually  an  act 
of  protest,  of  challenge,  of  defiance ;  and  beii^  so,  the  ^ 
initiative  is  properly  taken  by  the  men  of  science,  who 
have  succeeded  in  this  generation  to  that  position  of.  hos-  *; 
tility  to  the  Church  which  was  occupied  in  Priestley’s  timw' 
by  the  Unitarians.  Science  in  Priestley^  time  was  inoffen- ■  ^ 
sive  and  unsuspected.  But  now  it  has  encroached  on  thS'  ^ 
province  of  Theology,  and  finds  it  necessary  to  vrindicate* 
its  claim  to  freedom  of  speech.  It  is  nominally  as  the  dis-  4 
coverer  of  oxygen,  but  virtually  as  the  champion  of  free 
thought  and  free  speech,  that  Joseph  Priestley  has  had  a  ^ 
statue  erected  to  him  in  Birmingham.  ^ 

Professor  Huxley — who,  we  trust,  will  not,  as  is  rumoured, 
be  also  under  the  necessity  of  emigrating  to  America — 
expressed  an  o]>inion  that  the  main  cause  of  the  odium  j 
against  Priestley  was  his  so-called  materialism.  We  do  not 
quite  agree  with  thia  The  opprobrium  of  that  name  belongs  % 
more  to  our  time  than  to  Priestley’a  No  doubt  his  genera¬ 
tion  was  as  far  as  ours  is  from  seeing  that  the  evidence  for  ^ 
the  mysteries  of  the  world  is  the  same  under  all  theories  of  ..J 
soul  and  body :  that  the  question  whether  the  human  being 
is  made  of  one  substance  or  of  two  has  not  the  remotest  ^ 
nection  with  the  question  of  our  immortality,  or  of  the 
objective  existence  of  a  personal  God.  But  it  may  be  doubted  ^ 
whether  Priestley’s  materialism  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  ^ 
unpopularity.  When  we  look  closely  into  the  facts,  we  ser  ^ 
grounds  for  dislike  of  a  less  abstract  and  still  leas  reasonabls^  ^ 
kind.  The  minds  of  the  Birmingham  populace  were  poisoned' 
against  him  by  the  clergy ;  and  the  first  publication  of  hisrr 
I  that  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  clergy  to  the  pitch  of  general 
I  denunciation  from  the  pulpit,  was  a  sermon  on  the  proper 
conduct  of  Dissenters  in  regard  to  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts.  Before  this,  Priestley  had  fought  more  than  ont^ 
pitched  battle  in  print  with  defenders  of  the  faith.  His 
materialism,  indeed,  had  not  been  the  occasion  of  the  chi^  of 
them.  Seeing  that  he  strenuously  upheld  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  this  would  not  alone  have  very  much  affected  bis' 
reputation  with  the  orthodox.  A  much  more  serious  roek  of' 

I  offence  was  his  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  There  is 
I  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  one  human  substance  which  might 
I  not  be  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  the  dw- 
trine  of  one  divine  person  is  a  damnable  heresy.  Priestley’s 
controversy  with  Dr  Price  touching  the  materiality  of  the 
human  spirit  was  conducted  with  moderation  and  courier  * 
on  both  sides.  But  his  conti*over8y  with  Horsley,  on  the 
historical  question  of  the  Cnitarianism  of  the  early  Cbristiafli 
!  Chui-cb,  was  quite  another  affair.  Their  most  bitter  passags- 
at  arnis,  and  one  in  which  there  was  a  most  ludicrous:  mis* 

,  understanding  and  some  little  dishonesty  on  both  sideflL. 
j  arose  upon  the  Question  whether  the  Hebrew  Christians  dia  ^ 
.  or  did  not  abandon  the  Mosaic  law  in  order  that  they  might  1 
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be  eligible  to  the  privilege*  of  the  JEUian  colony.  The  fierce¬ 
ness  of  the  conflict  is  seldom  an  index  to  the  importance  of 
the  stake.  ^ 

But  it  was  not,  as  we  have  said,  these  abstrect  and  his¬ 
torical  controversies  that  brought  Rrieatley  into  popular 
odium.  The  populace  are  not  excited  by  such  controversies. 
The  cry  that  cost  Priestley  house  and  home,  and^  drove 
him  into  exile  was’  easier  of  comprehension :  it  was 
the  simple  cry  of  “Church  and  Crown  in  Danger.”  Priest¬ 
ley’s  chief  enemy  in  Birmingham  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  name  of  Madan,  and  this  was  the  cry  with  which  he 
hounded  on  the  people.  When  Priestley  raised  his  voice 
against  the  tyranny  of  excluding  Dissenters  from  civil  em¬ 
ployment,  Madan  denounced  him  as  a  subverter  of  the 
Church.  In  the  same  sermon  in  which  Priestley  pleaded  for 
civil  equality,  he  exhorted  his  hearers  to  pray  for  the  success 
of  a  neighbouring  nation,  and  all  who  were  then  struggling 
for  liberty,  civil  or  religious,  throughout  the  world.  This 
gave  an  opportunity  for  charging  him  with  a  deiMgn  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  Throne.  For  two  years  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  sedulously  inflamed  against’  the  heretic.  A  story  was 
invented  of  a  hearer  of  Priestley^s,  who  confessed  on  his 
death-bed  that  his  pastor  bad*  tried  to  seduce  him  into 
Atheism.  On  one  occasion  Priestley,  varying  the  metaphor 
of  sowing  the  seed,  had  represented  himself  as  laying  trains 
of  gunpowder,  which  would  one  day  explode  and  blow  the 
old  structures  of  tyranny  and  superstition  to  pieces ;  and  this 
metaphor  was  not  only  circulated  as  a  literal  verity  among 
the  ignorant,  but  was  actually  read  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  an  instance  of  the  dangerous  designs  of  Dissenters.  It 
was  this  fanatic  and  fraudulent  misrepresentation  that  excited 
the  hatred  of  the  people  against  Priestley,  With  Priestley, 
as  with  most  objects  of  popular  hatred,  it  was  nob  so  much 
his  own  opinions  that  brought  him  into  odium,  as  the  opinions 
and  designs  falsely  imputed  to  him  by  malicious  spleen  and 
credulous  fanaticism.  W.  M, 


DR  KENEALr  AND  THE  BENCHERS. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Dr  Kenealy  was  disbenched  by  his 
brother  Benchers  of  Gra3r’s  Inn,  and  prohibited  from  dining 
in  Hall  until  further  notice.  The  justice  of  the  sentence  is 
beyond  dispute.  Soon  after  the  Tichborne  trial  was  over 
the  Benchers  announced  their  intention  of  considering  Dr 
KCnealy’s  professional  conduct  In  it,  and  copies  were  sent 
him  of  certain  chaises  which  would,  it  was  intimated,  be 
preferred  against  him,  and  with  reference  to  which  he  would 
ne  requested  to  give  an  explanation.  The  “  Pension,”  as  the 
meeting  of  the  Benchers  is  called,  was  held  in  due  course,\but 
adjourned  from  time  to  time  on  account  of  Dr  Kenealy’s  ill 
health,  which  he  alleged  prevented  his  appearance.  During 
all  this  time,  however,  the  Englishman  was  appearing  regu¬ 
larly  every  week,  with  Dr  Kenealy’s  name  as  editor  upon  its 
first  page,  and  it  was  accordingly  intimated  to  the  doctor  that 
amongst  the  other  matters  inquired  into  would  be  his  conduct 
as  editor  of  that  notorious  paper.  After  some  more  adjourn¬ 
ments  the  Pension  finally  met  on  Saturday  last,  and  the 
seventeen  numbers  of  the  Englishman  .were  laid  before  it. 
Dr  Kenealy,  himself,  was  not  present,  but  wrote  to  say  that 
he  left  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  to  act  as  their  own  sense  of 
honour,  right,  and  justice  might  dictate.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  a  series  of  resolutions  affirming  the  fact  of 
Dr  Kenealy’s  editorship  of  the  Englishman,  declaring  that 
that  paper  is  replete  with  libels  of  the  grossest  character,  and 
that  Dr  Kenealy,  as  its  editor,  is  unfit  to  be  a  Master  of  the 
Bench  of  Gray’s  Inn,  and  finally  pronouncing  his  call  to  the 
Bench  vacat^,  with  the  significant  appendix,  “that  the 
further  consideration  of  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  several  other  charges  which  Dr  Kenealy  has  been 
called  upon  to  answer,  be  postponed  to  a  future  Pension,  to 
be  hereafter  appointed  ” — which  can  only  be  taken  to  mean 
that  unless  the  alters  the  tone  which  hats  hitherto  j 

distinguished  it.  Dr  Kenealy  will  find  himself  not  only 
disbenohed  but  disbarred. 

Public  opinion  will  beyond  all  question  emphaticallv 
approve  the  resolution  at  which  the  Benchers  have  arrived. 
Those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  see  a  number  of  the 
Englishman  can  have  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  character.  It 
is,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Manisty,  “  replete  with  libels  of 
the  grossest  chayiGter,”  and  if  Dr  Kenealy  be  indeed  its 
responsible  editor  he  must  expect  little  sympathy,  with  him 
in  his  present  troubles.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  we  venture 
to  think,  matter  of  regret  that  the  Benchers  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
in  the  course  of  their  investigation,  should  have  substituted 
for  the  original  charges  of  professional  misconduct  the  charge 
of  editing  a  scurrilous  newspaper.  The  Times  of  Thursday 
morning  argues  that  for  a  barrister  to  systematically,  week 
after  week,  publish  the  grossest  libels  against  the  heads  of  his 
own  profession,  and  a  number  of  innocent  men,  ia  to  render 


himself  unfit  to  remain  a  member  of  an  honourable  profession. 
This  is  hardly  the  proper  wa^  of  stating  the  case.  We  do 
not  dispute  for  a  moment  the  opinion  which  the  Anchors  have 
formed  of  the  Englishmat^  The  question  is  whether  to  edit 
a  newspaper  such  as  the  Englislman  is  or  is  not  professional 
misconduct  in  a  barrister.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  not,  but 
we  think  the  question  lies  so  very  closely  on  the  line  that  we 
regret  the  Benchers  should  not  have  adhered,  to  the  original 
charges,  which  had  distinct  reference  to  professional  miscon¬ 
duct  in  the  course  of  the  Orton  trial,  ana  the  quasi  abandon¬ 
ment  of  which  will,  of  course,  be  claimed  by  Dr  Kenealy  as 
a  complete  vindication  and  rehabilitation  of  his  character. 
It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  the  Bar  is  an  honourable  profes¬ 
sion,  and  that  consequently  it  is  the  inexorable  dut^  of  the 
Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  take  cognisance  of  dishonor¬ 
able  or  disgraceful  conduct  of  any  kind  as  a.  professional 
offence.  A  barrister  may  be  a  co-respondent,  and  may  be 
fined  for  drunkenness  by  a  police  magistrate,  or  may  lead  a 
notoriouslv  and  ostentatiouuy  profligate  life,  and  we  may  in 
each  case  have  our  opinion  of  his  conduct ;  but  we  yet  should 
not  expect  the  Bench  of  his  Inn  to  interfere.  The  late  Mr  Cobden 
thought  quite  as  badly  of  the  Tunes  as  most,  decent  people 
think  of  the  EngliMman.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  lor 
many  years  he  would  not  allow  even  a  stray  copy  of  it  to  be 
brought  into  his  house.  The  notion  of  a  full  bench  oT 
Cobdens  disbarring  the  editor  of  the  Times  is  too  absurd  to 
be  seriouedy  entertained,  and  yet  the  case  is  very  close  to 
what  has  actually  happened.  Were  an  action  for  libel  brought 
against  Dr  Kenealy  as  editor  of  the  Englishman,  and  to 
result  in  an  adverse  and  damaging  verdict,  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  such  a  verdict  would  not  be  matter  upon 
which  tbe  Bench  could  act.  But  there  is  a  clear  difference 
between  a  libeller  merely  and  a  convicted  libeller ;  and  at 
present  the  libellous  character  of  the  Englishman  is  matter 
of  (minion  merely. 

More  than  this,  the  whole  question  of  the  jurisdiction  exer¬ 
cised  b^  the  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  over  the  legal 
rofession  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  will  have  before  long  to 
e  reconsidered.  These  bodies,  “  having  no  corporate  eust- 
ence  nor  anj  charter,  claim  to  be  simply  voluntary  associations 
of  private  individuals  holding  their  property  not  in  trust  for 
any  objects  or  for  an^  persons,  but  in  ordinary  ownership ;  ^ 
and  they  further  claim  to  exercise  a  perfectly  irresponsible 
control  over  the  Bar,  and  to  decide,  without  so  much  as  the 
right  of  an  appeal  even  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  itself, 
whether  a  man  shall  or  not  be  admitted  to  the  Bar,  ana 
whether  a  barrister  shall  or  shall  not  be  disbarred. 
The  powers  which  they  thus  claim  they  have  always 
exercised  wisely  and  justly;  but  it  is  altogether  against 
public  policy  that  powers  so  extensive  and  so  absolutely 
irresponsible  should  be  exercised  by  a  small  bcxly  of  gentle¬ 
men  which  fills  up  vacancies  in  its  numbers  by  cooptation, 
and  in  no  way  recognises  any  legal  obligations  on  its  own 
part  either  towards  the  public  or  towards  the  profession 
which  it  controls.  It  is  an  evil  incidental  to  the  B^atem  that 
a  Pension  of  Benchers  is  by  its  very  nature  a  private  meet* 
ing.  When  the  Benchers  of  Gray’s  Inn  first  announced 
their  intention  of  considering  Dr  Kenealv’s  professional  con¬ 
duct  in  the  Tichborne  case,  the  doctor,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Englishman,  replied  that  he  on  his  part  demanded  that 
the  investigation  should  be  in  public  and  with  open  doors. 
He  added  that  it  was  his  intention  on  his  defence  to  go  over 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  adduced  upon  the  trial,  and  to 
argue  from  it  that  the  statements  which  he  made  in  his 
client’s  behalf  were  amply  justified.  A  prospect  so  appalling 
is  some  excuse  for  the  Benchers  for  allowing  the  charges 
professional  misconduct  to  abate  and  putting  in  their  stead 
the  lesser  and  definite  charge  of  editing  the  Englishman, 
The  result  is  that,  although  no  one  can  dispute  that  substan¬ 
tial  justice  has  been  done,  it  yet  is  clear  ^at  Dr  Kenealy’s 
professional  conduct  has  beeen  (xindemned  upon  a  side 
issue ;  and  that  this  should  be  so  is,  to  say  the  least,  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

The  English  Bar  at  present  has,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
high  reputation.  But  if  it  is  to  preserve  its  present  cha¬ 
racter  its  discipline  must  be  strictly  maintained.  We  can 
hardly  reason  of  professions  upon  the  .strict  doctrinaire 
grounds  of  political  economy.  Trade  cannot  be  of  course  t<x> 
open.  But  the  functions  discharged  by  barristers  and  phvsi* 
Clans  are  so  peculiar,  and  often  so  delicate,  that  in  the  public 
interest  it  is  desirable  that  such  professions  should  ba 
to  a  certain  extent  close,  and  that  reasonable  care  should 
be  taken  not  only  to  prevent  improper  persons  from 
entering  them,  but  to  eject  them  should  they  by  chance 
get  in.  The  question  is  whether  the  body  in  whose  hands 
the  censorship  of  the  Bar  is  at  present  reposed  is  the  beat 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
it  is  not.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  anomaly,  that  an  im¬ 
portant  public  function  should  be  exercised  by  a  strictly 
private  b^y.  If  a  solicitor  is  guilty  of  misconduct,  his  case 
IS  brought.before  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  upon  affidavit. 
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the  examiner,  august  8,  1874. 


A  ...mmAiT  order  «  served  upon  him  to  answer  the  matters  hedectinesvoluntanlytoBupportusmourschemesof  irrigation. 

aiiSunl^  theansweris  satisfactory,  he  is  at  once  as  a  preventive  against  famine.  In  ordinary  years  when  there , 
JtrXk  off  t  .rrSls.  With  the  one  exception  that  the  name  is  plenty  of  ram,  we  can  get  no  customers  for  our  irrigation  : 

is  for  very  proper  and  obvious  reiuons.  kept  a  secret  until  water  ;  in  a  year  when  famine  thr^tens  “  it  is  found  practi- 
jor  vcij  j/iwpci  . _ _ _ /soiiir  {mnnaaihlpi  maintain  the  rates  and  rules  made  tn 


Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  should  not  be  transferred  to  precious. '  w  neu  uie  crjr  ui  .i.c.c  learusn 

the  Judires.  Professional  misconduct  in  a  barrister  is,  or  for  water,  the  authorities  cannot  enforce  rule^  and  must 
ought  to  be,  as  clear  and  definite  a  matter,  and  admitting  of  submit  to  their  relaxation,  ^  in 

as  easy  determination,  as  in  a  solicitor,  and  what  will  shortly  winter  in  Shahabad  and  Gya  from  the  Soane  Cana  .  “It  « 
be  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  would  be  the  very  best  my  belief,  writes  Sir  (^orge  Campbell,  that  almost  any 
tribunal  to  decide  upon  it,  for  those  very  reasons  that  make  the  canal  which  can  be  devised  in  those  provinces  (the  Bengal 
existing  tribunal  of  the  benchers  unsatisfactory.  No  doubt  Lieutenant-Governorship)  must  be  Practically  of  the  nature 
such  a  transfer  of  their  existing  jurisdiction  would  rob  the  of  an  insurance  a^inst  bad  ye^s,  rather  than  a  profitable 
Benchers,  and  with  them  the  Inns  of  Court,  of  their  chief  speculation  in  ordinarv  years  Can  we 
raison  (fitre.  But  there  is  quite  enough  for  them  to  do,  if  rate  on  those  who  are  benefited  ?  Or  is  Government  justified 
they  are  anxious  to  do  it,  in  the  work  of  legal  education  ;  nor  in  spending  great  sums  from  the  ^neral  revenues,^  not  for 

i/i  I  nrnnf-.-  hut.  tn  nave  life  in  vears  of  failure  ?  These,  naivelv 


is  it  perhaj)8  altogether  inconceivable  that  the  Bar  should  profit,  but  to  ^ve  life  in  years  of  failure  ?  T  ese,  naively 
continue  to  get  on  sufficiently  well  without  any  Benchers  or  remarks  Sir  George,  “are  very  perplexing  qu^tions.  It 
any  Inns  of  Court  at  all.  It  is  clear  that  at  some  time—  would  be  a  question  in  simple  proportion,  but  for  the  imposM- 
probably  not  far  distant -the  two  branches  of  the  profession  bility  of  giving  definiteness  to  the  principal  factor  in  the 
TniBfc  ultiinatel V  be  amalffaraated.  It  irks  attorneys  that  they  calculation— how  often,  or  i-ather  how  seldom,  may  famine  be 


any  Inns  of  Court  at  all.  It  is  clear  that  at  some  time — 
probably  not  far  distant -the  two  branches  of  the  profession 
must  ultimately  be  amalgamated.  It  irks  attorneys  that  they 
are  unable  to  air  their  abilities  as  advocates,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  dependence  of  barristers  upon  attorneys  makes 
success  at  the  Bar  a  mere  matter  of  private  patronage  and 
influence  is  day  by  day  felt  to  be  a  more  and  more  substontial 
grievance.  Meantime  it  would  every  way  be  both  simpler 
and  better  to  make  the  Judges  the  censors  of  the  Bar,  as  they 
are  of  the  other  branch  of  the  profession.  The  change  involved 
is  less  than  at  first  appears,  as  a  barrister  aggrieved  by  the 


expected  in  any  given  district.  Which  is  the  cheaper  plan— 
to  Wild  precautionary  irrigation  works  on  a  grand  scale,  or 
to  refrain  from  doing  so,  and  to  deal  with  famines  when  they 
come  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  recent  famine  has  been  dealt 
with  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  course  would 
be  the  least  expensive,  especially  with  an  intelligent  utilisation 
of  the  experiences  of  the  recent  trouble ;  and  still  more 
especially,  since  it  is  extremely  likely  that  it  would  have  to 
be  resorted  to  in  a  considerable  degree,  even  supposing  the 


decision  of  his  Inn  has  at  present  an  appeal  from  the  Benchers  be  resorted  to  in  a  considerable  degree,  even  supposing  the 
to  the  Judges.  To  make  the  judges  in  matters  of  professional  existence  of  irrigation  works.  Against  them  are  not  afew  cogent 
misconduct  not  judges  of  appeal,  out,  as  they  are  in  the  case  ar^ments  ignored  in  Sir  J.  Strachey’s  recent  special-pleading 
of  attorneys,  summary  and  irresponsible  judges  of  first  minute  in  favour  of  irrigation,  and  apart  altogether  from  the 
instance,  would  be  to  replace  an  uncertain,  fluctuating,  problem  propounded  by  Sir  George  Campbell.  It  is  undeni- 
arbitrary,  and  private  tribunal  by  a  public  court,  the  deci-  able  that  irrigation  canals  cause  fever  in  their  vicinity,  and  it 
sions  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  question  ;  and  such  a  is  open  to  grave  doubt  whether  the  fertility  ^  the^  soil  is 
change  would,  we  cannot  but  think,  be  welcomed  by  the  maintained  for  a  continuance  by  water  supplied  by  irrigation. 

Erofession  at  large.  The  impartiality  and  bo7ia  Jides  of  the  The  outlay  that  has  been  sanctioned  of  avast  sum  of  money 
benches  of  the  Inns  of  Court  is  not  in  dispute,  ft  is  indeed  to  be  ex|jended  within  the  next  few  years  in  irrigation  works, 
conspicuous  in  the  present  instance,  as  it  has  been  in  all  is  a  prospect  which  may  well  be  viewed  with  uneasiness  by 
others.  All  that  is  open  to  question  is  the  constitution  of  the  nien  who  care  to  see  India  pay  her  way.  The  money  for  the 
four  co-ordinate  bodies  in  whose  hands  the  honour  of  the  expenditure  may  no  doubt  be  raised,  but  as  Mr  Fawcett  asked 
Bar  at  present  rests.  in  the  House  last  week,  “  where  is  the  interest  on  the  outlay 

to  come  from  I  The  general  revenue  of  ludia  has  not 

_ _  _  sufficient  elasticity  to  support  vast  unproductive  burdens.  If 

the  trust  is  in  the  Ryot  proving  a  voluntary  customer  for 

FUTURE  FAMINES  IN  INDIA.-No.  I.  I^S^fs^hatlrlisf  H 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  above  is  by  no  means  a  take  the  water  and  to  pay  for  it,  we  are  forcing  on  him  the 
cheerful  title  for  an  article.  Why  not,  it  may  be  said,  rather  use  of  what,  save  in  exceptional  conditions,  is  a  superfluity, 
use  some  such  heading  as  the  following  : — “  How  to  avert  and  taxing  him  for  w’hat  is  neither  a  boon  nor  an  object  which 
famines  in  India  V*  This  would  be  much  pleasanter  writing  he  desires.  If  it  is  argued  that  in  doing  this,  one  aim  is  to 
and  reading  as  well,  no  doubt,  if  pleasantness  were  the  only  make  him  insure  himself  against  famine,  it  may  be  retorted 
Min.  But  during  a  recent  sojourn  in  the  “  famine  districts  that  a  far  simpler  and  more  efficacious  method  of  saving  the 
I  listened  and  read^  and  looked  about  me  and  pondered  with  State  from  the  burden  of  famine  expenditure,  is  to  carry  out 

reat  intentiiess,  with  this  rather  disheartening  outcome,  that  Sir  George  Campbell’s  proposal  of  laying  upon  the  Zemindars 
caiiuot  write  of  future  famines  as  being  preventible,  but  a  direct  ramine-tax  to  form  a  fund  for  dealing  with  famines 
»n  onlv  point  out  some  of  the  experiences  taught  by  the  when  they  arise. 

recent  famine,  which  may  prove  useful  in  future  ones.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  bv  any  specific 

India  is  an  empire  so  huge  that  there  might  be  famine  appliance,  or  set  of  appliances,  that  Indian  famines  can  be 
uways  within  its  bounds,  somewhere  or  other,  without  the  averted.  Much,  indeed,  might  no  doubt  be  done  by  effecting 
rotation  coming  round  so  quickly  to  any  one  district  as  to  a  radical  revolution  in  the  very  nature  of  the  native  culti- 
render  famine  there  a  danger  reijuiring  constant  precautions,  vator  if  that  were  possible.  He  must  be  regenerated 
Until  the  failure  of  the  last  rice  crop,  there  had  been  no  scarcity  altogether  ;  his  apathy  changed  into  enterprise  ;  his  timidity 
n  Diuagepore  at  all  amounting  to  famine,  since  the  terrible  into  hardihood  ;  nis  fatalism  into  fertility  of  resource  ;  his 
amine  of  1770.  Sir  John  Kaye  knows  Bengal  well,  and  he  wriggling  into  straightforwardness  ;  his  abjectness  into 
uust  be  familiar  with  its  famine  history.  Twenty  years  ago  sturdy  self-help.  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the 
le  wrote  the  following  sketch  ; — “  What  strikes  the  eye  most  leopard  his  spots  ?  You  may  break  down  the  caste  of  the 
n  any  vill^e,  or  set  ^  villages,  in  a  Bengal  district,  is  the  Hindoo  and  he  will  still  be  a  Hindoo  all  the  same,  only  a 
xuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  sluttish  plenty  surrounding  little  worse  than  he  is  now  in  that  he  has  lost  his  caste  and 
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It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  above  is  by  no  means  a 
cheerful  title  for  an  article.  Why  not,  it  may  m  said,  rather 
use  some  such  heading  as  the  following  : — “  How  to  avert 
famines  in  India  ?”  This  would  be  much  pleasanter  writing 
and  reading  as  well,  no  doubt,  if  pleasantness  were  the  only 
aim.  But  during  a  recent  sojourn  in  the  “  famine  districts  ” 
I  listened  and  read^  and  looked  about  me  and  pondered  with 

feat  intentness,  with  this  rather  disheartening  outcome,  that 
cannot  write  of  future  famines  as  being  preventible,  but 
can  only  point  out  some  of  the  experiences  taught  by  the 
recent  famine,  which  may  prove  userul  in  future  ones. 

India  is  an  empire  so  huge  that  there  might  be  famine 
always  within  its  bounds,  somewhere  or  other,  without  the 
rotation  coming  round  so  quickly  to  any  one  district  as  to 
render  famine  there  a  danger  rei^uiring  constant  precautions. 
Until  the  failure  of  the  last  rice  crop,  there  had  been  no  scarcity 
in  Diuagepore  at  all  amounting  to  famine,  since  the  terrible 
famine  of  1770.  Sir  John  Kaye  knows  Bengal  well,  and  he 
must  be  familiar  with  its  famine  history.  Twenty  years  ago 
he  wrote  the  following  sketch  ; — “  What  strikes  the  eye  most 
in  any  village,  or  set  of  villages,  in  a  Bengal  district,  is  the 
exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  sluttish  plenty  surrounding 
the  cultivator’s  abode,  the  rich  foliage,  the  fruit  and  timber  i 
tr^s,  and  the  palpable  evidence  against  anything  like  penury. 


^e  cuicivaMr  s  aoode,  the  rich  foliage,  the  fruit  and  timber  found  nothing  else.  Convert  him  to  Christianity,  suggests 
tr^s,  and  the  palpable  evidence  against  anything  like  penury.  Exeter  Hall.  When  I  reached  Calcutta,  at  the  commence- 
Uid  any  man  ever  go  through  a  Bengalee  village  and  find  him-  ment  of  a  recent  visit  to  India,  I  got  for  a  servant  ^e  prize 
self  assailed  by  the  cry  of  want  or  famine?  Was  he  ever  native  Christian  of  the  capital.  He  was  the  member  of  a 
told  that  the  ‘'yot  and  his  family  did  not  know  where  to  turn  congregation  from  whose  clergymen  he  brought  a  certificate 


for  a  meal,  and  that  they  had  no  shade  to  shelter  them,  no 

tonk  to  bathe  in,  no  employment  for  their  active  limbs  ?  developed  condition.  He  clearly  was  a  coloured  phenon^non 
a  villages  are  not  neatly  laid  out  like  a  model  village  in  of  piety  and  go^ness,  warranted  also  to  “  valet  and  wait  at 
an  English  county ;  that  things  seem  to  go  on  year  by  vear  table.’'  Had  he  been  a  Buckinghamshire  peasant,  I  should 
®  fashion,  and  that  there  are  no  local  have  expected  to  find  him  in  possession  of  the  historical 
iraprovemente,  and  no  advanws  in  civilisation,  IS  all  very  true,  pair  of  unmentionables  which  Mr  Disraeli  presented  to 

charactered  hind  in  that  paradise  of  agricultural 


That  villages  are  not  neatly  laid  out  like  a  model  village  in 
an  English  county ;  that  things  seem  to  go  on  year  by  year 
in  the  same  clumsy  fashion,  and  that  there  are  no  local 


that  he  possessed  all  the  virtues  in  an  acute  and  highly- 
developed  condition.  He  clearly  was  a  coloured  phenomenon 


inhap^i 


Bengal  Ryots  should  cease. 


If  A  A  Ti  u  u  Vi  j  ’  .  ,  .  A  I  twice  in  a  state  of  perfect  sobriety,  and  at  present  he  is 

contin^n^  of  ?  f  .  ii^  *1®  “'Raged  in  “  doing  ”  two  years  in  Mozufferpore  jail  for  perhapa 

ge  y  a  famine  as  a  factor  in  his  calculation.  Bence  ]  the  most  impudent  theft  that  ever  even  a  native  Christian 
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perpetrated.  “  If  this  is  ‘  Drawn  from  Life/  wrote  on<»  a 
oindid  reviewer  concerning  an  unfortunate  book  of  mine, 
we  prefer  death  to  such  galvanised  vitality.”  In  the  same 
spirit  I  venture  to  observe  that,  if  this  is  native  Christianity, 
I  prefer  honest  Paganism  to  such  adulterated  conversion. 
The  time  may  come  when  the  Ryot  and  the  Coolie  may  become 
enlightened  and  enterprising,  but  that  time  is  not  yet  by 
very  many  years.  In  Tirhoot  there  is  water  everywhere  so 
near  the  surface  that  there  is  no  need  of  elaborate  irrigation 
works,  seeing  that  the  cultivator  can  have  as  much  water  as 
he  w’ants  if  he  only  cares  to  dig  a  well.  But  there  are  very 
few  wells  ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  number  has  increased 
by  reason  of  the  famine  experiences  of  1866,  and  there  seems 
little  likelihood  that  the  Ryot  will  make  any  more  practical 
application  of  the  present  experience. 

In  any  view  of  the  matter  for  many  years  we  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  follow  the  philosophical  example  of  the  youthful  pick¬ 
pocket  with  the  pocket ;  and  take  the  famines  as  they  come. 
But  there  is  one  important  exception.  The  Chumpta-Durbun- 
gah  Railroad  saved  north-eastern  Tirhoot  from  the  direst 
extremity  of  famine.  If  it  had  been  commenced  in  the  early 
part  of  December,  when  the  first  suggestion  of  it  was  officially 
made  by  Mr  Stuart  Bayley,  the  Commissioner  of  Patna, 
instead  of  having  been  left  until  February  for  Sir  Richard 
Temple  to  re-suggest  in  that  happy  quasi  de  novo  manner 
which  he  so  eminently  possesses,  the  cost  of  its  construction 
would  have  been  saved  in  transport  contracts  alone.  Cutcha 
line,  and  roughly-constructed  as  it  was,  it  did  its  special  work 
excellently,  and,  even  in  an  economical  sense,  it  was  an  un¬ 
wonted  triumph.  As  a  pukha  line,  which  it  will  be  made 
next  cold  weather,  it  will  continue  to  ensure  Durbungah  and 
Mudhobunee  against  the  possibility  of  severe^famine  distress  ; 
and  there  is  this  important  difference  between  it  and  irriga¬ 
tion  works,  that  in  the  meantime  it  will  be  advantaging  and 
stimulating  commerce,  while  it  will  be  paying  ever  a  larger 
and  yet- larger  instalment  of  interest  on  the  cost  of  its  con¬ 
struction.  Irrigation  works  are  the  talent  buried  in  a  napkin  ; 
railways  are  the  talent  put  out  at  interest.  There  are  few 
districts  of  India  which  will  not  answer  with  fair  spirit 
to  the  spur  of  a  cheaply-constructed  railway  tapping  their 
produce.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  present  lines  do  not 
pay  ;  but  the  Government  guarantee  of  a  dividend  has 
blighted  them  in  a  commercial  sense.  And  it  may  be  argued 
that  economy  in  construction  and  wisdom  in  working  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  Public  Works  Department,  the 
Indian  synonym  for  incapacity,  inefficiency,  extravagance, 
and  general  dunderheadedness.  But  the  appointment  of  a 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  provided  for  by  the  Indian 
Councils*  Bill  now  in  committee,  ought  to  bring  about  a 
radical  cleansing  of  the  great  Augean  stable  of  India,  with 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Richard  Strachey  filling  the  new  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  we  may  even  look  forward  with  a  modest  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  ultimate  completion  of  the  Cawnpore  Memorial 
Church.  Even  in  the  rottenness  of  the  present  regime j  such 
a  man  as  Major  Stanton  can  build  a  railway  economically  ; 
and  how  much  more  so  under  a  reformed  and  properly 
supervised  system.  Cheaper  feeder  railways  than  even  the 
Cutcha  Duroungah  line  would  adequately  answer  their 
purpose.  It  was  laid  throughout  with  cross  sleepers  ;  but  a 
line  built  on  longitudinal  wooden  supports  with  occasional 
cross-ties,  after  the  manner  of  our  Metropolitan  tramways 
would  bear  a  fair  amount  of  traffic.  A  complete  railway  system 
would  go  very  far  to  solve  the  transport  problem  which  was 
the  great  criuc  of  the  recent  famine,  and  would  avert  the  need 
for  the  costly  and  desperate  expedients  to  which  Sir  Richard 
Temple  found  it  necessary  to  resort.  And  it  would  remove 
the  last  pretext  for  the  fancied  necessity  of  purchasing  food 
for  famine  relief,  outside  India  itself,  and  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  discussing  the  vexed  question  whether  it  is 
statesmanlike  in  famine  time  to  allow  or  to  prohibit  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  food  grains.  As  it  was,  there  was  neither  need 
for  the  Governor-General  to  have  resorted  to  Burmah  for 
rice,  nor  for  Sir  George  Campbell  to  have  urged  with  such 
earnestness  the  prohibition  of  exportation.  The  surplus 
yield  of  the  crops  of  the  North-West  would  have  sufficed  to 
feed  the  hungry  of  Behar  and  Bengal,  if  the  stocks  of  grain 
purchasable  within  the  limits  of  tne  latter  districts  and  of 
Eastern  Bengal  had  been  bought  for  use  until  the  North- 
Western  produce  should  come  to  hand.  A  Government  can 
afford  to  enter  the  open  market  in  competition  with  the 
export  trader,  and  the  non  forwarding  of  rice  to  the  ports  of 
exportation,  by  reason  of  up-country  purchases  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  would  have  rendered  the  policy  of  permitting  or 
prohibiting  exportation  an  abstract  question  for  tlie  discussion, 
far  less  the  decision,  of  which  there  would  have  been  no 

{)ractical  necessity.  How  much  more  clearly  indicated  would 
lave  been  the  right  line  of  action,  and  how  much  more 
easily  and  surely  could  it  have  been  carried  out,  if  a  railway 
system  had  supplied  the  missing  link  of  the  conventional 
connection  between  demand  and  supply  ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DISESTABLISHMENT  V.  NATIONALISATION. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  the  1st  instant  you  publish  a  letter 
from  Mr  E.  Maitland,  in  which  he  expresses  a  wish  that 
“  you  would  state  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Establishment, 
and  its  maUriely  in  the  event  of  such  a  policy  being  followed 
as  you  and  the  Liberation  Society  contemplate.”  To  this 
part  of  his  letter  your  answer  is,  “that  there  will  be  for 
many  years  to  come  a  sufficient  field  for  the  useful  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  the  funds  of  the  Church  in  the  promotion  of 
secular  education.”  This  answer  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
exhaust  the  question.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  anomalies 
of  the  Church  Establishment,  and  to  obtain  the  Church’s 
funds  for  non-superstitious  uses,  are  we  prepared  to  hand 
over  our  noblest  public  buildings,  our  old  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
and  parish  churches,  our  St  Paul’s — even  after  it  has  been 
disguised  by  Mr  Burgess — to  a  religious  sect  unconnected 
with  the  State  ?  To  a  sect  which  we  may  expect  will,  after 
disestablishment,  steadily  decrease  in  numbers  and  popularity, 
and  increase  in  narrowness  of  doctrine  ?  If  not,  what  shall 
we  do  with  them  ?  An  answer  to  these  questions  is  required 
to  convert  the  many  who  disapprove  of  religious  establishment 
and  the  application  of  national  funds  to  superstitious  uses,  in 
theory,  into  supporters  of  disestablishment  in  practice.  And 
till  such  an  answer  is  found  they  will  regard  with  interest 
such  sketches  of  compromise  as  that  of  Mr  Maitland.  Vague 
and  impracticable  as  they  may  appear,  they  are  not  entirely 
without  foundation,  as  Protestant  State  Churches  exist  on  the 
continent,  which  by  submitting  to  periodical  modification  of 
creeds  and  formularies  have  kept  themselves  up  to  the  level 
of  the  age  and  the  wants  of  the  people.  There  are  Cantonal 
Churches  in  Switzerland,  which  have  for  many  ^ears  used  no 
creed  either  in  worship  or  as  a  test  for  candidates  for  the 
ministry  but  the  so-called  Apostles’  creed,  and  have  now 
abolished  even  that.  A  State  Church  without  a  creed,  and 
not  enforcing  participation  in  worship — a  Church  to  which 
anyone  but  a  fanatic  could  honestly  belong — would  be  as 
good  as  no  State  Church  at  all.  The  only  question  for  a 
Utilitarian  is,  which  route  presents  the  most  easily  surmount¬ 
able  difficulties.  I  am,  &c., 

Aug.  5th.  H.  F.  M. 


P.S. — Shall  we  give  the  parson’s  pay  to  the  schoolmaster, 
and  leave  the  parson  his  church  for  himself  and  his  friends  1 
or  shall  we  try  gradually  to  convert  the  parson  into  a 
superior  schoolmaster,  with  his  church  for  lecture-room  ? 

[They  would  be  very  doubtful  friends  of  religious  freedom 
who  would  hold  back  from  “  disestablishment  in  practice  ” 
until  they  were  assured  that  the  sect  presenUy  established 
would  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their  church-buildings.  As 
regards  a  State  Church  without  a  creed,  there  must  be 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  until  men  have  been  educated 
beyond  the  dogmatic  stage  in  religious  matters ;  and,  when 
that  is  done,  a  State  Church,  with  or  without  a  creed,  will  be 
a  superfluity. — Ed.  Ex.] 


THE  BURNING  OF  DR  PRIESTLEy’S  HOUSE. 

Sir, — Apropos  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
discoverer  of  oxygen,  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  refer  them  to  an  amusing  doggrel  poem — to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum — on  the  subject  of  the  burning  of  the 
Doctor’s  meeting-houses,  home,  and  papers.  The  author 
describes  an  attempt  made  by  certain  people  to  drive  off  the 
rabble,  but  says  that  they  were  compelled  to  show  their  heels 
by  a  shower  of  brick-bats.  He  writes  rather  against  the 
shameful  proceeding,  avowing  himself  a  champion  of  Church 
and  King  but  an  enemy  of  conflagration.  The  following  is 
his  summary  of  the  burning  : — 

The  famous  Dr  Priestley 
Tho’  he  preached  to  admiration, 

Yet  he  never  could  persuade 
The  unruly  cavalcaae 

Not  to  show  their  detestation. 

They  burned  down  both  the  meetings, 

Uis  manuscripts  and  paper. 

And  they  swore  it  in  their  wrath 
That  they  would  not  leave  him  worth 
A  single  farthing  taper. 

Uis  house  and  all  the  utensils. 

Out-offices  and  stable  ; 

Nor  durst  the  Doctor  stay. 

But  prudently  got  away. 

And  rejoiced  that  he  was  able. 

I  am,  &c., 


Archd.  Forbes. 


T.  C. 
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TlXATIOX  WITHOUT  EEPEESENTATION. 

Sir,— It  w  of  tlio  first  iruportauce  in  so  fi^reat  a  (question  as 
that  of  tlie  suffnige  for  women  that  those  asking  to  be 
relieved  from  political  slavery  should  show  they  are  in 
earnest  about  the  matter.  Will  you  spare  me  a  little  space 
to  say  that  I  believe  the  most  practical  way  in  which  women 
can  protest  against taxation  without  representation  ”  is  by 
refusing  to  pay  the  State  taxes?  The  vote  is  made 
dependent  upon  a  property  qualification,  and  men  and  women 
can  each  possess  this  qualification  and  are  taxed  alike.  Men, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  Parliamentary  vote,  cah  control  the 
measures  of  the  Government,  regulate  the  expenditure  of 
the  State,  and  guard  their  own  interests.  Women,  though 
generally  far  less  able  to  acnuire  money,  are  taxed  equally, 
and  then  arbitrarily  denied  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  their  interests  have  been  sadly  forgotten,  or 
mischievously  legislated  about  by  the  ruling  sex, — benevo¬ 
lence  or  malevolence  proving  equally  unfortunate  for  those 
who  have  no  power  to  speak  for  themselves  in  the  British 
Parliament,  which  represents  only  one  half  of  the  nation. 
Since  representation  is  based  upon  taxation,  surely  the  most  I 
direct  protest  that  can  be  made  is  to  refuse  the  taxes  when 
the  vote  is  unjustly  and  arbitrarily  denied.  In  doing  this,  it 
is  not  maintained  that  the  present  mode  of  representa¬ 
tion  is  perfect  or  that  no  better  can  be  suggested,  out  only 
that,  as  it  exists  at  present,  a  claim  is  made  that  sex  shall  be 
no  bar  to  the  exercise  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  As  a 
matter  of  principle  I  have,  for  four  consecutive  years, 
refused  to  pay  the  State  taxes,  permitted  goods  to  be  seized, 
a  man  to  be  put  in  possession,  and  have  borne  the  necessary 
additional  charges  of  sale,  valuation,  Ac.  If  many  women 
would  do  the  same  thing  it  is  said  that  this  course  of  action 
would  have  weight  with  Parliament.  But  the  c|ue8tion  as  to 
the  number  of  those  adopting  any  particular  line  of  action 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  action 
itself.  It  is  for  each  woman-householder  to  ask  herself  if  it 
is  just  that  she  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  State  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  same  proportion  as  her  male  neighbours,  and 
then  be  denied  the  first  great  right  of  citizenship  which  they 
enjoy  ?  This  right,  too,  is  not  oounded  by  any  examination 
as  to  educational  acquirements  or  moral  qualities,  for 
drunkards,  wife-beaters,  and  men  who  can  only  make  a  cross 
in  place  of  writing  their  names,  are  able  to  vote  if  they  have 
the  necessary  property  aualifications.  But  no  woman  can 
do  so.  Sex  is  to  her  what  colour  was  formerly  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  American  population — a  fatal  bar  to  freedom. 
JLIers  is  even  a  more  hopeless  case,  for  a  slave  in  America  had 
some  slight  chance  of  outaining  a  just  man  for  master,  who 
might  voluntarily  set  him  free.  No  loving  English  father 
can  make  his  daughter  free,  and  a  man,  merely  by  marrying 
a  woman,  deprives  her  of  personal  liberty  and  causes  her  to 
become  subject  to  laws  as  severe  as  many  made  to  punish 
crime.  Marriage  settlements  and  ditferent  arrangements 
between  individuals  are  but  evasions  of  the  common  law. 
I>et  men  who  really  love  their  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters 
rest  not  until  these  have  political  freedom  such  as  men 
desire  fur  themselves,  and  let  women,  who  best  know  how 
sadly  unequal  the  laws  are,  rest  not  until  the  now  subjected 
half  of  the  nation  is  faithfully  represented  in  the  Councils  of 
the  State.  I  am,  Ac.,  C.  E.  B. 

August  3,  1871. 


do  what  they  dike  with  our  bodies  and  our  goods;  but  we 
will  have  the  Catholic  Church.  We  must,  at  last,  be  brave  ; 
English  people  don’t  like  sudden  changes,  but  the  challenge 
flung  to  the  Church  during  the  last  few  weeks  shows  that  the 
change  must  come. 

That  is  Mr  Mackouochie’s  Gospel,  listened  to  with  rapt 
attention  by  a  crowd  of  veiy  well-dressed  people,  certainly  not 
inhabitants  of  Baldwin’s  Gardens.  “Where  are  the  poor?’* 
I  asked  of  my  next  neighbour,  who  sang  (as  did  almost  every¬ 
body)  as  if  he  knew  the  hymns  by  heart.  “  Oh,  there’s  a 
good  sprinkling  of  poor  women  over  there  ”  (their  rich  sisters 
must  have  lent  them  costumes  for  the  nonce) ;  “  besides,  the 
poor  come  mostly  in  the  morning”  (so  like  them  in  other 
places),  “or  on  week-days.  You  see  they  could  not  be 
attended  to  as  they  are  in  their  own  homes  but  for  the  alms 
of  us  rich.”  I  thought  how  much  better  to  link  the  district 
to  some  fashionable  and  wealthy  one,  and  thence  to  draw 
funds  and  lay  helpers,  instead  of  wholly  turning  Mr  Hubbard’s 
church  from  its  purpose  in  order  that  Tyburnia  may  earn 
“  spiritual  good  marks  ”  by  coming  out  into  the  wilderness 
to  hear  the  preacher  or  to  confess  to  Father  Russell. 

Passing  out,  I  asked  the  same  question  of  a  High  Church 
parson,  who  had  been  there  (he  told  me)  for  the  first  time. 
But,  like  Sam  Weller’s,  his  “  wision  was  limited,”  for  he 
actually  said,  “  I  thought  all  those  around  me  belonged  to 
the  poorer  classes.”  Perhaps  he  fancied  that  in  London  lords 
go  to  church  in  their  robes,  officers  in  full  uniform,  and  so  on. 
Another,  apparently  a  military  man,  believed  the  poor  came 
at  other  times,  and  was  sure  the  St  Alban’s  clergy  are  perfect 
slaves  to  them  (“humbugged  a  good  deal,  you  know,  and 
doing  harm  now  and  then  by  destroying  self-reliance  but 
he  wa.s  sorry  to  have  heard  that  sermon  ;  “why  doesn’t  he 
leave  the  Establishment  if  he  so  dislikes  it  ?  ”  It  certainly 
would  seem  honester  than  to  be  crying  out  before  he  is  hurt ; 
for  Mr  Mackonochie  can’t  seriously  suppose  that  anyone  has 
a  design  upon  his  “  body and, as  for  his  “goods,”  we  l^lieve 
that,  thanks  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  some  formalities,  St 
Alban’s  does  not  belong  to  the  Establishment,  and,  therefore, 
would  in  any  case  continue  the  property  of  its  present  owners. 
That  party  has  always  shown  itself  shrewd  enough  in' money 
matters  ;  see  what  the  Jesuits  have  long  done  in  France 
through  their  Jidei-commis. 

Mr  Mackonochie  will  lose  nothing  by  disendowment.  The 

auestion  is,  will  he  succeed  better  with  the  Baldwin’s  gar- 
eners  when  he  has  cast  off  State  trammels  ?  He  may  be  “a 
perfect  slave  to  his  poor but  the  result  is  questionable 
when  there  is  scarcely  a  poor  person  at  evening  prayer,  and 
when  big  hulking  fellows  of  nineteen  actually  whine  for  a 
penny  for  having  (needlessly  enough)  shown  you  the  way  to 
the  church  door.  It  is  sad  work  to  be  making  “perfect 
slaves  ”  out  of  hitherto  tolerably  independent  young  costers. 
Augusts.  I  am,  Ac.,  A  Cornish  Parson. 


WOMAN  S  VIEW  OF  HER  PROPER  SPHERE. 

Sir, — The  unusual  fairness  and  justice  with  which,  in  a 
popular  magaziue,  the  claims  of  women  have  recently  been 
stated,  and  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the  resistance 
offered  to  those  claims  appreciated,  induces  me  to  offer  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  the  arguments  of  this  reasonable  and 
courteous  adversary.  “  Unlimited  room  to  orb  about  ”  is 
certainly  no  more  desirable  or  possible  for  women  than  for 
men  ;  and  in  both  cases  individual  development  is  righteously 
restricted  and  modified  by  “regard  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  race.”  But  we  contend  that  the  development  of  neither 
sex  ought  to  be  restricted  by  exclusive  regard  to  that  of  the 
other,  and  we  claim  for  women  the  same  freedom  to  define 
their  own  “orbit”  and  to  prescribe  their  own  limits  that  is 
ekiimed  by  men  for  themselves ;  and  we  maintain  that  it  is 
as  inexpedient  as  it  is  unrighteous  and  unreasonable  that  the 
interests  of  women  should  specially  or  exclusively  be  sacrificed 
to  the  “  interests  of  marriage,”  however  this  rather  obscure 
phrase  may  be  interpreted.  To  me  it  appears  to  mean  the 
interests  of  meti  in  marriage,  or  perhaps  it  is  only  intended 
that  the  interests  of  single  women  should  be  thus  sacrificed, 
but  this  interpretation  leaves  the  claims  of  married  women 
still  to  be  dealt  with.  It  seems  to  me,  that  whilst  wrangling 
or  arguing,  as  the  case  may  be,  over  the  ramifications  oi  this 
great  dispute,  its  vital  root  has  almost  escaped  notice.  It 
presents  itself  in  these  questions — To  whom  do  women 
belong  ?  and  what  is  the  primary  end  of  their  being  ?  We 
contend  that  every  woman  belongs  to  herself,  precisely  as 
ever^  man  belongs  to  himself ;  that  her  own  welfare  and 
happiness  are  the  primary  though  not  the  only  ends  of  her 
being,  exactly  as  those  of  a  man  are  of  his ;  and  that  the 
respective  endowments  of  men  and  women  are  as  rightly 


THE  QOHPEL  IN  BALDWIN  8  GARDENS. 

Sir,-— Mr  Mackonochie  was  decidedly  warlike  last  night. 
“  Making  play  with  his  palms,”  after  the  manner  of  Punch’s 
mediteval  ^ints,  he  likened  “  Church  and  State  ”  to  the  Jews 
and  Egyptians,  in  the  days  when  the  former  had  no  straw  for 
their  bricks,  f^ypt  is  the  world ;  and  how  should  Christ 
and  that  world  which  he  came  to  destroy  be  joined  in  league  ? 
“That  miserable  Establishment”  has  plunged  both  Church 
and  State  deep  down  in  the  mire.  For  the  Church  to  work 
under  the  State  is  for  her  to  try  to  cast  out  devils  through 
Beelzebub,  the  Lord  of  Vanities.  History  proves  this.  Not 
long  after  Constantine  had  become  a  very  questionable 
Christian,  an  Enqieror  wanted  to  do  even  worse  than  Dean 
Stanley  did  when  he  admitted  Mr  Vance  Smith  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  at  Westminster — he  wanted  an  arch-heretic  to  offer 
on  a  (’atholic  altar  to  the  Lord  whose  divinity  he  denied. 
The  Bishoiis,  emasculated  by  their  connection  with  the  State, 
only  prayed  not  to^  be  put  to  the  test,  instead  of  boldly  pre¬ 
ferring  to  be  torn  in  pieces  rather  than  permit  such  desecra¬ 
tion.  Still  more  ruinous  bus  been  the  usunmtion  by  the 
Church  of  State  functions  ;  instance,  clerical  LP.’s  imprison¬ 
ing  the  bodies  of  those  for  w  hose  souls  they  are  accountable 
to  Christ.  Missions,  again,  have  suffered  incalculably  from 
this  union  betw'een  Church  and  world. 

And  now  things  have  come  to  a  crisis.  The  Church-and- 
Stiite-uien  say  that  the  State  made  the  Church.  Of  course, 
if  she  made  it,  she  can  do  what  she  likes  with  it ;  but  the 
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utilised  by  women  as  by  men  in  furtherance  of  their  re¬ 
spective  interests. 

Avoiding  a  confusion  of  terms  which  has  occasioned  not  a 
little  waste  of  argument  and  temper,  we  contend  that 
women,  as  moral  beings,  possess,  by  gift  of  God,  precisely  the 
same  freedom  to  do  wrong  as  men  do,  though  neither  have 
any  rights  i.«.,  it  is  not  right  for  either  to  do  wrong.  To 
deprive  women  of  this  freedom  is  to  deprive  their  right-doing 
of  that  moral  character  and  value  which  belong  only  to 
voluntary  and  in  no  degree  to  compulsory  action.  Further, 
we  contend  that  the  undisputed  fact  of  a  woman’s  moral 
responsibility  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  her  endowments  renders 
it  “  right  ”  for  her,  t.e.,  gives  her  the  right  to  choose  her  own 
work  and  to  select  her  own  position  ;  and  for  the  choice  and 
selection  to  utilise  her  own  and  not  any  man’s  judgment  in 
her  estimate  of  her  capabilities,  and  as  to  the  righteous  re¬ 
striction  of  her  development.  Therefore,  we  deny  the  right 
of  men  to  decide  what  it  is  right  for  us  to  do,  and  how  it  is 
right  for  us  to  be  educated,  and  on  these  points  we  are  apt  to 
regard  men’s  permission  as  superfluous  and  their  dictation  as 
presuming,  though  we  do  not  reject  their  advice. 

That  no  woman  who  has  chosen  for  herself  the  profession 
of  Housemother  does  “right”  in  neglecting  its  duties,  in 
order  that  she  may  perform  those  of  any  other,  we  frankly 
and  gladly  admit.  Some  other  points  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  notice,  and  especially  to  have  vindicated  my  belief  and 
assertion  that  the  true  interests  of  men  and  women  are  in 
marriage  co-incident,  and  are  alike  best  promoted  by 
righteous  laws,  but  regard  to  your  late  warning  as  to  the 
necessity  for  conciseness  obliges  me  to  conclude. 

I  am,  <tc.,  W.  S. 


P  0  E  T  R  Y. 

THE  RECESS. 

Gladstone  is  gone  to  Hawarden’s  calm  retreat. 

To  cut  down  trees,  to  teach  the  sons  of  Gomer, 

Frame  triple  pitfalls  for  his  rival’s  feet. 

And  prove  the  Athanasian  creed  from  Homer. 

(He  meant,  it  seems,  the  Ritualist  to  screen. 

He  meant  to  vindicate  his  darling  parson; 

When  lo  !  a  booby  lord  usurped  the  scene. 

And  threatened  every  meeting-house  with  arson.) 

Hizzy,  to  scratch  the  farmer’s  lengthened  ears, 

A  host  of  epigrams  to  note  and  polish. 

To  scheme  some  plan  by  which  to  teach  the  peel’s. 

And  renovate  a  Church — perhaps  demolish. 

Hardy,  to  make  the  Oxford  Balaams  bless. 

To  guide  his  course  on  ridges,  plains,  and  furrows. 
High,  low,  broad  ;  pot-house,  army  to  caress 
And  learn  new  history  from  Mister  Burrows. 

Richmond,  his  earlier  exploits  to  surpass 

(When  once  he  governed  railways,  trade,  and  shipping). 
And  show  that  no  one  can  define  an  ass 
By  dullness,  bmy,  and  patience  under  whipping. 

J)erby,  to  cultivate  the  roundabout 
Of  solemn  nothingness  and  talk  portentous. 

And,  first  by  pledging  and  then  backing  out. 

To  ward  off  dangers,  instant  and  momentous. 

Salisbury,  to  utter  venom  and  disclose 
(Because  he  knows  he’s  rich  and  thinks  he’s  clever). 

The  spite  and  pride  which  make  and  scorn  their  foes. 
And  think  that  they  can  huff  and  rule  for  ever. 

Cross,  to  devise  new  terrors  for  the  clan 

Which  gave  his  party  life,  and  place,  and  glory, 

To  bilk  the  brewer  and  the  publican. 

And  task  the  patience  of  the  new-born  Tory. 

Northcote,  to  harvest  what  he  has  not  sown, 

To  reap  finance  from  other  people’s  trouble. 

And  by  a  process  which  is  all  his  own. 

Prove  that  plus  minus  equals  four  times  double. 

Sandon,  to  guess  what  human  hides  endure, 

(Sw  eet,  gentle  youth  !)  before  the  iron  enters. 

To  scamp  the  little  learning  of  the  poor. 

And  stir  to  wrath  the  tamest  of  Dissenters. 

Ward  Hunt,  to  slander,  gasconade,  retract 
(Tis  a  poor  crew  in  which  he  passes  muster), 

And  bring,  to  what  demands  the  nicest  tact, 

A  boor’s  beliaviour  and  a  boatswain’s  bluster. 

Thus  Dizzy’s  follows  upon  Gladstone’s  reign, 

One  grave  and  narrow,  t’other  broad  and  witty. 

Look  at  the  rabble  of  our  Premier’s  train, 

And  learn  the  motives  of  contempt  and  pity.- 


LITERARY. 

PEASANT  PBOPEBTIES. 

A  Plea  for  Peasant  Proprietors.  W.  T.  Thornton.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr  Thornton  has  one  rare  and  precious  gift,  which  ho 
shares  with  very  few  living  writers,  and  perhaps  with  no 
economists.  Others  are  acuter  than  he  is.  They  may  argue 
more  logically,  and  may  marshal  their  reasoning  with  more 
precision.  We  know  very  many  writers  who  could  instruct 
him  in  the  art  of  concise,  clear  statement.  By  a  little 
dexterity  not  above  the  reach  of  many  an  apprentice  hand, 
this  volume  could  have  been  reduced  by  one-fourth,  with, 
out  appreciable  loss.  We  must  own,  too,  that  in  the  con- 
elusion  there  is  discernible  a  disposition  to  shrink  from  the 
consequences  to  which  Mr  Thornton’s  premisses  might 
conduct  a  bold  reasoner.  But  amid  imperfections  such  as 
these,  one  faculty  is  his,  and  it  is  a  gift  that  ranks  as  high, 
in  our  mind,  as  accuracy  in  reasoning  or  lucid  exposition. 
Who  is  there  among  economists  that  makes  so  many  new 
points  of  departure  ?  Who  opens  up  so  many  new  avenues 
and  perceives  so  much  new  and  striking  in  subjects  trodden 
by  and  familiar  to  every  wayfarer?  We  do  not  know  of 
any  one  his  superior  in  finding  truth  where  others  have 
sought  it  in  vain ;  and  we  question  whether  English  econo¬ 
mical  literature  has,  at  least  in  later  years,  received  the 
services  of  a  mind  fresher  and  more  fertile  than  that  of 
the  author  of  the  *  Plea  for  Peasant  Proprietors  ’  and  ‘  Over- 
Population  and  its  Remedies.’  Whatever  subject  he  takes 
up  he  is  sure  to  scrutinise  in  a  new  aspect ;  and  we  look 
forward  with  hopeful  interest  and  curiosity  to  his  promised 
volume  on  *  Property  in  Land :  its  Origin,  Basis,  and 
Limits.’ 

This  work  was  originally  published  in  1848.  Extracts 
from  it,  and  respectfuT  references  to  it  in  the  pages  of  Mr 
Mill,  kept  up  the  memory  of  the  volume  even  after  it  had 
been  long  out  of  print.  Forgotten  or  neglected  for  a  time, 
it  again  came  to  the  front  when  the  Irish  Land  Act  was^ 
under  discussion.  Mr  Mill  urged  Mr  Thornton  to  re¬ 
publish  it.  Press  of  occupation  then  forbad  the  execution 
of  the  task.  But  the  latter  has  found  time  to  re-write  the 
first  chapter  on  the  comparative  productiveness  of  small  and 
large  farms,  and  to  enrich  the  discussion  with  new  facts- 
and  aperqus.  Two  chapters  of  value  on  the  social  and  moral 
effects  of  peasant-proprietors  have  been  added,  and  over 
the  whole  he  has  gone  with  correcting  hand.  *  A  Plea  for 
Peasant  Proprietors  ’  is  a  new  work.  It  incorporates  recent 
research.  It  is,  in  reality,  the  last  word,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  first,  on  a  long  debated  subject. 

Many  of  the  more  ancient  accusations  brought  against 
peasant  proprietors  and  la  petite  culture  have  been  abandoned. 
They  proceeded  from  the  sheer  ignorance  of  economists 
who  had  never  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  this  island. 
Even  many  of  Arthur  Young’s  objections,  fortified  to  some 
extent  by  facts,  are  found  to  be  at  variance  with  minuter  or 
wider  research.  We  frankly  own  that  some  passages  in  Mr 
Thornton’s  pages  seem  obsolete  and  antiquated ;  but  why 
so  ?  Because  Mr  Thornton’s  teaching  has  been  successful 
— because  twenty  years  ago  he  slew  the  dragon.  Some 
prejudices,  however,  remain— prejudices  sure  to  turn  up 
whenever  the  subject  is  discussed;  prejudices  still  dominant 
over  most  English  minds.  Now  the  chief  accusations 
brought  in  these  days  against  small  farms  are  two.  It  is 
wont  to  be  alleged  that  they  are  incompatible  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  stock.  It  is  coolly  assumed  by  the  depredators  of 
small  proprietors  that  their  cattle  must  be  few  and  mean. 
We  do  not  wish  to  allege  that  a  small  proprietor  can  effect 
improvements  in  breeding  comparable  to  those  produced 
by  a  Coke  or  a  McCombie.  Wealth — surplus  wealth — is 
necessary  in  order  to  conduct  breeding  experiments.  The 
introduction  of  new  blood  is  costly.  A  small  proprietor 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  bull.  But 
we  are  sure  that  Mr  Thornton’s  statements  must  shake  the 
confidence  of  those  who  believe  that  stock  cannot  be  reared 
in  abundance  on  a  farm  of  ten  or  twelve  acres.  For  their 
behoof  we  should  like  to  cite  certain  statements  made  in 
this  volume. 

Daring  a  tour  last  summer  (that  of  1873)  through  Belgium,  I 
visited  two  farms  near  8t  Nicolas  in  the  Fays  de  Waes,  the  two 
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first  that  came  in  my  way.  On  one  of  ten  acres  I  found  four 
cows,  two  calves,  one  horse,  and  two  pigs,  besides  rabbits  and 
poultry.  On  the  other,  of  thirty-eight  acres,  one  bull,  six  cows, 
two  heifers,  one  horse,  and  seventy-five  sheep  ;  these  last,  how¬ 
ever,  being  allowed,  in  addition  to  what  they  got  on  their  owner’s 
land,  the  run  of  all  the  stubbles  of  the  commune,  the  whole  corn- 
ninne  on  the  other  hand  being  allowed  the  use  of  the  bull  gratis. 
A  few  days  afterwards  I  went  over  a  farm  of  thirty-two  acres  a 
few  miles  from  Ypres.  On  this  I  counted  eight  cows,  six 
bullocks,  a  calf  six  weeks  old,  and  four  pigs ;  and  was  told  by 
the  farmer,  in  the  presence  of  his  landlord,  that,  over  and  above 
what  his  own  cattle  yield,  he  purchases  no  less  than  200/.  worth 
of  manure  annually. 

One  point  Mr  Thornton  passes  over.  Does  he  not  recollect 
the  mot  of  the  French  peasant  proprietor  d  propos  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  fellows :  Notts  excellons  a  produire  des  hoeufs 
de  cottrse  et  des  chevaux  de  houcherie  ?  Is  this  sally  true, 
and  must  peasant  proprietors  retire  from  the  field  when 
quality  of  produce  is  in  question  ? 

We  presume  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
gross  produce  under  a  regime  of  small  proprietors  exceeds 
the  gross  produce  where  large  properties  are  the  rule.  The 
average  yield  of  wheat  in  England  is  about  twenty-six  and 
a-half  bushels  per  acre ;  in  Jersey  it  some  time  ago  amounted 
to  forty  bushels  ;  and  in  Flanders  to  thirty-two  to  thirty-six. 
But  it  is  made  a  reproach  to  small  cultivators  that  their  net 
produce  falls  below  that  of  large  proprietors.  They  consume 
what  they  grow.  They  leave  no  place  for  a  non-agricul- 
tural  population ;  science  or  literature,  or  any  of  the  imma¬ 
terial  interests  of  man,  cannot  flourish  in  a  land  with  such 
a  mode  of  culture.  In  the  mouths  of  McCulloch,  Arthur 
Young,  and  other  advocates  of  la  grande  cuUurSy  this  is  a 
favourite  theme  of  animadversion,  and  it  is  still  repeated. 
We  are  aware  that  Sismondi  and  other  continental  econo¬ 
mists  have  demonstrated  the  baselessness  of  this  assertion 
as  a  universal  proposition.  But  the  most  striking  refuta¬ 
tion  of  this  common  fallacy  is  to  be  found  in  Mr  Thornton’s 
pages.  Accepting  hypothetically  the  propriety  of  the  test, 
hs  adduces  Guernsey  and  Jersey  as  signal  instances  of  the 
compatibility  of  small  farms  with  a  large  net  produce.  In 
England  about  6,000,000  persons,  ho  calculates,  subsist  on 
foreign  produce.  Exclusive  of  cultivators,  about  17,000,000 
live  on  home  produce,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  one  person  for 
every  one  and  a-half  acre.  Applying  a  similar  analysis  to  the 
population  and  rural  statistics  of  Guernsey,  he  concludes 
that  every  two  acres  in  that  island  support  a  surplus  popu¬ 
lation  of  two  and  a-half,  and  that  in  Jersey  every  acre  and 
a-half  support  four  persons.  Granting  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference,  to  which  Mr  Thornton  does  not  advert,  between 
the  means  of  the  surplus  population  in  England  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  do  not  these  statements  prove  that  the 
sweeping  charges  against  small  farms  are  ill-founded  ?  At 
the  same  time,  of  course,  we  do  not  accept  the  criterion  as 
perfect  or  proper.  Net  produce  is  as  little  as  gross  pro¬ 
duce  the  test  of  a  good  economical  state  of  society.  With 
labourers  in  a  condition  of  slavery  or  degradation,  the  net 
produce  might  be  indefinitely  increased.  What  vast  possi¬ 
bilities  of  augmentation  in  merely  striking  off  one  meal  a 
day,  or  reducing  the  diet  of  the  workpeople  from  corn  to 
potatoes  !  Not  a  large  net  produce,  the  idol  of  sycophantic 
economists  of  the  stamp  of  McCulloch,  but  that  system  of 
agriculture  which  provides  comfort  for  all  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  or  degradation  of  none,  should  be,  we  submit,  the 
object  of  every  well-wisher  of  his  country ;  and  judged  by 
this  test,  the  only  fair  one,  la  petite  culture^  with  its  general 
comfort,  its  total  absence  of  degraded  poverty,  its  well- 
defined  checks  on  surplus  population,  need  not  shrink 
from  comparion  with  the  rural  economy  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

We  would  not  bo  understood  to  say  that  these  points 
exhaust  all  the  interest  of  the  volume.  Far  from  it.  No¬ 
where  have  wo  seen  stated  with  more  force  the  wholesome, 
natural,  self-suggesting  restraint  put  by  peasant  properties 
on  the  rapid  and  unnatural  growth  of  population.  With  a 
wide  sweep  of  learning  Mr  Thornton  shows  how  pauperism 
and  all  its  attendant  evils  march  in  the  van  of  large 
properties.  His  chapters  on  the  social  effects  of  peasant 
properties  are  full  of  proofs  of  the  excellent  moral  features 
of  his  favourite  system.  M.  de  Lavergne  supplies  him  with 
materials  to  refute  the  prediction  of  Arthur  Young,  that 
France  will  become  a  pauper  warren,”  and  that  the  land 
will  be  parcelled  out  as  mere  bed  quilts,  under  a  system 


of  peasant  properties;  and  from  his  own  experience  he 
triumphantly  meets  Colonel  Mure’s  theory,  that  peasant 
properties  tend  to  exhibit  the  most  degrading  form  of 
landlords.  Imperfections,  of  course,  there  are  in  the 
exposition ;  and  we  miss  any  argument  with  reference  to 
the  important  assertion  of  M.  de  Lavergne,  that  population 
has  been  kept  down  in  France  by  what  Malthus  calls  the 
repressive  checks. 

Mr  Thornton  is  not  above  confessing  his  errors.  He  does 
not  prize  consistency  too  highly ;  and  a  candid  instance  of 
his  disposition  to  give  up  a  cherished  error  is  presented  in 
this  volume.  In  1848  he  advocated  the  cultivation  of  the 
waste  lands  of  Ireland  by  the  peasantry.  In  that  resource 
he  then  believed  he  saw  **  a  means  of  speedily  raising  the 
most  destitute  portion  of  the  Irish  people  to  independence 
and  comfort.”  It  was  an  idea  which  fell  in  with  the  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas  of  the  time,  and  which  enjoyed  the  support 
of  Mr  Mill.  We  find,  however,  that  Mr  Thornton  renounces 
his  early  creed.  The  intensity  of  the  malady  for  which  he 
prescribed  has  departed.  The  problem  has  become  much 
simplified.  The  necessity  for  drastic  legislative  measures 
is  past ;  and  he  would  trust  to  the  growth  of  a  peasant 
proprietary  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  to  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  tendency  of  things.  Abolition  of  entails,  a 
cheap  and  easy  mode  of  land  transfer,  extension  of  the 
power  of  selling  encumbered  estates — these  are  the  agencies 
in  which  he  confides.  He  does  indeed  admit  that  the  ideal 
system  of  land  tenure  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
nation,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  would  be  the  owner  of  the 
land.  But  not  seeing  any  prospect  of  realising  this  ideal 
on  this  side  millennium  by  fair  means,  he  is  content  to  labour 
to  reduce  the  evils  of  private  ownership  to  a  minimum ; 
and  nothing  better  than  a  judicious  intermixture  of  peasant 
properties  with  large  farms  suggests  itself. 


THE  COMTE  DE  PAEIS’  HISTORY. 

Uistoire  de  la  Guerre  Civile  en  Amfrique,  Par  M.  le  Comte  de  Paris, 
ancien  Aide-de-Camp  du  G4n^ral  MacLellao.  Volumes  I.  aad  II. 
Paris:  Michel  L^vy. 

We  shall  not  incur  a  suspicion  of  partiality  for  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  nor  for  the  family  of  which  he  is  the 
principal  scion,  when  we  say  that  the  present  book,  although 
it  may  not  unite  all  the  qualities  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
as  an  account  of  the  wars  of  secession  should  require,  pos¬ 
sesses  at  least  merits  which  call  for  the  serious  attention  of 
the  critic.  Politics  and  party  opinions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  literary  criticism.  We  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  care,** 
whether  the  Comte  de  Paris  has  received  help  from  more 
practised  pens  than  his.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  before 
us  lies  a  production  of  no  common  merit,  whoever  be  the 
author,  and  this  we  will  impartially  examine.  Only  a  few 
prefatory  pages  offer  the  flank  to  political  criticism.  In 
the  first  lines  of  his  work  the  author  celebrates  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  legality,  while  he  stigmatises  providential  men. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  these  laudatory  utterances, 
inasmuch  as  they  lead  safely  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
royal  highness  will  never  be  called  upon  to  reign  over  the 
French  people.  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  the  grandson  of 
Louis  Philippe  chaunt  the  praises  of  liberty  with  something 
akin  to  enthusiasm.  “  In  this  crisis,”  writes  M.  de  Paris, 
referring  to  the  war  of  secession,  “  the  American  people 
learned  to  esteem  their  constitution  still  more  than  in  the 
past,  and  they  proved  to  the  world  that  the  statue  of  liberty 
was  not  a  vain  idol,  deaf  in  a  day  of  danger,  but  the  holy 
image  of  a  powerful  divinity  who  ought  to  be  invoked  in 
days  of  adversity.”  The  allegory  is  not  of  the  newest,  but 
it  is  well  meant.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  would  be 
still  more  gratifying  if  Napoleon  III.,  previous  to  his 
accession,  had  not  written  exactly  in  the  same  strain. 
Happily  the  similitude  goes  no  further. 

M.  de  Paris  knows  his  subject  well.  As  an  historian  he 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  having  served  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Federals,  and  while  he  describes  important  phases  of  the 
campaign  in  which  he  took  a  personal  part,  he  substantiates 
the  remainder  of  his  narrative  with  unexceptionable  docu¬ 
ments.  The  two  volumes  before  us,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  embrace  but  the  first  portion  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  reader  must  not  look  for  more  concerning  the  political 
history  of  the  struggle  than  such  digressions  as  happen  to 
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be  necessary  to  a  military  history.  As  they  are,  the  two  ships  had  served  jinder  the  same  flag  and  been  in  the  same 
present  volumes  extend  from  the  beginnings  of  the  war  in  assemblies.  There  was  no  real  difference  in  their  origin. 
1860  up  to  the  winter  of  1861,  when,  in  the  memorable  All  those  alleged  by  the  South  when  desperate  of  forcing 
battle  of  Hampton  Koads,  the  flrst  Confederate  ironclad  the  assistance  of  Europeans  by  depriving  them  of  cotton,  it 
was  checkmated  by  the  flrst  monitor  constructed  by  the  strove  to  raise  their  sympathy,  were  altogether  imaginary. 
North,  after  the  former  had  all  but  destroyed  the  Federal  It  invented  nought  but  genealogies  devised  for  the  occasion  j 
fleet.  M.  de  Paris  judiciously  prefaces  his  narrative  by  an  while  showing  to  France  her  ancient  colony  of  New  Orleans, 
exposition  of  the  origin  of  the  American  army  before  1861.  it  said  it  was  half  French,  and  then,  turning  to  the  English 
“Although  the  Americans  were  not  a  military  people,”  aristocracy,  it  invoked  the  memory  of  the  cavaliers  pro- 
observes  the  writer,  “  they  had  more  than  once  displayed  scribed  by  Cromwell,  to  beget  ill-feeling  against  the 


warlike  qualities.  In  their  short  history  there  were  dis¬ 
tinct  precedents  for  the  organisation  of  their  national  forces, 
and  a  small  group  of  men,  brave  and  devoted,  preserved 


Yankees,  whom  it  stigmatised  as  a  gang  of  Germans 
and  Irishmen.  In  reality  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  equally 
predominated  northward  and  southward.”  The  Comte  de 


from  oblivion  traditions  acquired  in  campaigns  of  indifferent  Paris  goes  on  to  dispose  of  the  other  motives  invoked  in 
note,  but  essentially  instructive.”  In  his  opinion  the  Ameri-  favour  of  secesssion  by  the  South  ;  he  shows  that  no  corn- 
can  volunteers  acquired  their  first  education  in  their  strife  mercial  interests  separated  the  Sooth  from  the  Northern 
with  French  soldiers  during  the  War  of  Seven  Tears.  States.  “Large  rivers  made  a  single  basin  of  the  whole 
“Montcalm^  still  more  than  Wolfe  was  their  instructor,”  of  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  all  its  products  con - 
says  the  writer ;  and  steadily  those  militias,  which  were  at  verged  in  the  principal  artery  of  the  Mississippi,  the  lower 
first  despised  both  in  England  and  America,  became  excel-  course  of  which  was  held  by  the  Southern  States, 
lent  troops,  and  constituted  the  first  national  American  Engrossed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane,  they 
army,  formed  in  1776,  which  served  as  a  type  in  all  subse-  demanded  of  the  Western  States  the  meat  and  flour  which 
quent  levies  of  volunteers,  and  which  President  Lincoln  they  could  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  need, 
himself  did  not  discard.  Still,  this  body,  well  disciplined  The  North,  too,  furnished  them  with  requisite  capital  for 
although  it  was,  gave  no  forecast  of  the  proportions  it  was  their  industrial  enterprises.  It  is  true  that  the  South  sought 


eventually  to  attain  under  the  pressure  of  a  stupendous 
crisis.  But,  as  the  Comte  de  Paris  cleverly  demonstrates, 
the  organisation  was  good,  and  in  the  military  school  of 
West  Point  a  hotbed  of  thoroughly  efficient  officers  was 
carefully  cultivated.  The  superiority  of  this  was  sufficiently 
made  clear  during  the  war.  As  far  as  hardihood,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  soldier-craft  went,  the  South  was  far  al^ve  the 
Federals  ;  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army  being  trained 
men  who  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities 


in  that  very  benefit  a  pretext  for  new  grievances,  by  pre¬ 
tending  that  it  was  mulcted  by  those  who  gave  it  the 
means  of  fertilising  its  soil  ....  but  ibis  grievance, 
which  is  that  of  all  tardy  nations  against  prosperous 
neighbours,  cannot  have  any  weight  with  serious  minds.” 
Another  more  specious  grievance  was  that  relating  to  pro¬ 
hibitive  duties  which  favoured  the  commerce  of  the  North  ; 
but  the  highest  of  these  had  been  voted  under  Mr  Buchanan’s 
presidency,  when  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  President, 


requisite  for  the  struggle  they  sustained ;  while,  on  the  was  favourable  to  Southern  interests,  and  obviously,  as  the 
other  side,  the  Federal  troops  were  mostly  composed  of  writer  observes,  they  gave  their  sanction  to  the  measure 
raw  recruits,  who,  although  they  fared  badly  in  the  first  because  they  deemed  that  it  was  not  incompatible  with 
part  of  the  war,  and  paid  dearly  for  want  of  experience,  those  interests.  The  sole  reason  of  the  war,  then,  in  the 
soon  felt  the  influenpe  of  a  good  military  organisation  wd  epjim^on^,9|  seB«lh*''rro!lli 

e  Paris  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  principal  military  the  Union  because  of  the  ever-increasing  influence  oi 
school  of  the  United  States, — which  offers  this  peculiarity  Northern  abolitionist.  The  advocates  of  slavery  perceived 
that  the  pupils  of  West  Point  do  not  pay  for  their  educa-  — and  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee — that  the  Congress 
tion,  but  get  paid  during  their  stay  at  school ;  and  thence  must  soon  contain  a  formidable  party  of  Abolitionists.  Wo 
he  goes  on  to  describe  at  some  length  the  Mexican  recommend  the  pages  in  which  the  Comte  de  Paris  treats 
War,  which,  he  believes,  by  its  peculiar  nature  and  by  this  subject  with  more  profundity  than  wo  are  usually 
the  character  of  the  adversaries  the  national  army  had  accustomed  to  find  in  him;  nothing  can  be  more  commend- 
to  combat,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  tactics  able  than  his  strictures  to  show  how  slavery  had  thoroughly 
adopted  during  the  Secession  struggle.  It  is  a  fact  that  demoralised  men  and  institutions  of  the  South.^  *  As  slavery 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  men  who  signalised  themselves  by  increased  in  prosperity  and  power,  he  writes,  ''its  in- 
their  genius  in  the  course  of  the  civil  war  waged  their  first  fluence  was  felt  more  and  more  in  the  society  which  had 
arms  and  added  experience  to  training  in  the  semi-guerilla  adopted  it.  As  a  parasitical  plant,  drawing  to  itself  all  the 


mode  of  warfare  the  Americans  carried  on  over  Mexican 
ground.  This  leaf  of  American  history,  brilliant  as  it  is  in 
a  military  respect,  was  a  sad  preface  to  a  war  whereof  the 
essence  was  the  extinction  of  the  most  heinous  form  of 
bondage.  It  is  true  that  it  was  undertaken  at  the  instiga- 


sap  of  the  most  vigorous  tree,  slavery  altered  more  and 
more  the  manners  of  the  South  and  the  spirit  of  its  insti¬ 
tutions.  Appearances  of  liberty  subsisted,  newspapers 
seemed  free,  the  deliberations  of  assemblies  were  tumul¬ 
tuous,  every  one  boasted  of  his  independence.  But  the 


tion  of  the  Southerners,  whose  influence  in  the  Union  was  spirit  of  real  liberty,  tolerance  for  the  minority  and  respect 
at  the  time  paramount ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  declared  of  all  opinions,  had  disappeared,  and  these  deceiving  appear- 
with  the  object  of  counterbalancing  the  influence  of  aboli-  ances  concealed  the  despotism  of  an  inexorable  master 
tionists  by  extending  slavery  over  the  provinces  it  was  slavery ;  of  a  master  before  whom  the  most  powerful  slave- 
proposed  to  wrench  away  from  Mexico,  the  responsibility  owner  was  as  submissive  a  slave  as  any  of  his  workers, 
cannot  rest  on  those  who  suppressed  what  President  Polk  This  was  so  true  that  any  profession  hostile  to  the  principles 
and  his  associates  were  trying  to  reaffirm  by  illegitimate  of  slavery  became  impossible  in  the  South  long  before  the 
means.  struggle  commenced.  It  is  well  known  how  a  mere  assertion 

,  ,.  .  , .  V  «ii  .1  is  1.  of  abolitionist  sympathies  became  a 'question  of  life  and 

After  tbew  neceseanr  d.gre8a.on,  which  fill  the  first  °  those  who  were  denonnced.  In  the  rery  midst 

Wk  of  the  Comte  de  P^s  narrative,  the  writer,  if  he  murdered  by  one  of  his 

followed  to  the  letter  his  chosen  programme,  ought  to  °  the  South,  because  he  had  pleaded  the  cause 

enter  without  more  ado  into  the  relation  of  the  war  ;  but  > 

although  he  undertook  only  a  military  history,  he  cannot  ireeaom.  ^  •  av 

resist  the  temptation  of  explaining  the  sharp  and  serious  We  pass  over  some  interesting  observatiOM  on  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  division  into  two  hostile  camps  of  qualities  and  shortcomings  of  the  volunteers  of  both  sidM 
a  nation  whose  interests  seemingly  were  one  and  the  same,  who  flocked  under  the  flags ^  as  soon  as  war  appeared 
His  readers  will  thank  him  for  this  additional  develop-  imminent,  and  wo  find  the  historian^  dilating  upon  t  e 
ment  since  it  forms  one  of  the  most  acceptable  features  of  election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  Lincoln  s  predecessor, 
the  present  work.  “  The  North  and  the  Sooth  were  Mr  Buchanan,  had  brought  affairs  to  th^omest  p  ig  as 
brothers,”  writes  the  author;  “they  had  lived  together  far  as  the  interests  of  the  North  went.  °  ^ 

and  they  had  been  trained  at  the  same  school ;  they  had  scope  to  separatist  agitators ;  he  had  allowed  the  m 
the  same  institntions,  the  same  military  traditions.  Their  Minister,  Mr  Floyd,  to  sell  the  greater  portion  of  t  e 


who  flocked  under  the  flags  as  soon  as  war  appeared 
imminent,  and  wo  find  the  historian  dilating  upon  the 
election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  Lincoln’s  predecessor, 
Mr  Buchanan,  had  brought  affairs  to  the  sorriest  plight  as 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  North  went.  He  had  given  free 
scope  to  separatist  agitators;  he  had  allowed  the  War 
Minister,  Mr  Floyd,  to  seU  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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for  the  purposes  of  a  story,  but  then  the  author  should  not  3 
in  this  case  assume  the  calm  and  professed  truthfulness  of 
the  historian.  Hbwerer,  we  need  not  lin^r  over  the  nn- 
profitable  task  of-  pointing  out  flJiws  of  this'  nature,  when  ^  ^ 
the  author-s  history  is  intended  to  be  only  the  handmaid^  4 
of  his  art.  *  Young  Brown,’  as  our  readers  are  aware,  wat:  A 
first  issued  in  the  numbers-  of  a  monthly  periodical,  and^ 
during  its  progress  exoited  considerable  criticism.  Despite 
its  unquestioned  ability,  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  ’ 
to  see  many  of  its  chapters  dated  from  Hanwell.  For  sheer 
manifest  absurdity  it  will  bear  the  palm  away  from  any  other  - 
novel  with  which  wo  are  acquainted.  This  being  the  case, 
readers  of  the  book*  were  divided  into  two  camps — those 
who  swore  by  its  ability-  and  those  who  laughed  at  its 
improbability,  to.use  a  mild*  term.  We-are  not  sure  that 
the  author  has  not  revealed' yet  another  depth  of  absurdityT^ 
by-  writing-  twenty  pages  of  preface  as  an  answer  to  hit 
critics.  Any  justification  an  author  can  advance  should 
appear  on  the  surface-  of  his  work ;  it  is  a  mark  of  weak-' 
ness  when  he  feels  called  upon  to  explain.  The  writer  hat: 
really  told  us  nothing  new  or  material  towards  arriving  at  a  ^ 
judgment  upon  his  novel.  He  defends  himself  for  describing* 
a  Duke  as-  a  person  of  dull  wits  and  a  wicked  individuals^  ^ 
and  says  Thackeray  and  Dickens  have  done  the  same.  But 
surely- no  one  ever  contested  his  right  to  do  this?  Thai  ^ 
would  not  be  our  basis  of  complaint  against  him.  He  then  ^ 
goes  on  to- state. that  if  authors  had  been  strictly  regardfuF 
of  dealing  only  with  the  proprieties,  we  should  have  lost 
most  of  what  is  glorious  in  literature,  from  Homer’s  ‘  Iliad'* 
to  George  Eliot’s  ‘  Adam  Bede.’  Hfere,  again,  he  mistakes 
the  view  of  his  critics.  They  do  not  complain  of  his  treat*  | 
ing  subjects  which  have  relations  with  immorality,  but  of; 
the  method  in  which  he  treats  them.  So  long  as  art  iS" 
tme,  the  subject  is  of  secondary  im^rtance ;  but  wild 
exaggeration  and  weakness  of  construction  are  not  art.  At 
the  close  of  his  long  exordium  the  author  says I 
not  the  presumption  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  critics*  ^ 
who  called  this  book  a  great  one.”  It  may  afford  himi  ^ 
some  consolation  to  know  that  on  this,  point  we  are  quite- 

Yet  ‘Young  Brown*  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
novels  ever  written.  Before  we  had  read  two  volumes  we. 
were  in  a  condition  of  the  crreatest  bewilderment,  and  in 


arms,  of  which  the  Government  might  have  naade  use,  in 
Southern  markets,  and  to  place  the  remainder  in  Southern 
arsenals.  In  fact,  the  fluctuations  of  a  wavering  faith  had 
led  him  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Secessionists,  so  that 
when,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1861,  Jefferson  Davis* was 
formally  installed  in  his  functions  as  supreme  President  of 
the  Confederation,  the  South  had  already  gone  far  towards 
the  creation  of  a  powerful  army.  Luckily  for  the  North, 
Mr  Bnchanan’s  lease  of  power  expired  five  days  after,  and 
Lincoln’s  accession  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  phase 
in  the  position  of  affairs.  The  new  President  showed  him¬ 
self  as  resolute  as  Buchanan  had  been  hesitating,  and 
from  the  first  to  the  last  day  he  displayed  with  unabated 
strength  that  wonderful  genius  and  energy  which  made 
the  glory  of  his  name  paramount.  No  situation  could  have 
been  more  perplexing  than  his -when  he  came  to  ofilce; 
but  the  difficulties  wherewith  he  was  beset  doubled  his 
activity,  anything  but  daunted  defection  and  treason, 
and  the  Northern  States  eventually- modelling  their  conduct 
on  that  of  their  great  President,  sought  courage  in  reverse, 
and  fought  with  the  perseverance  which  always  attaches  to 
a  righteous  cause.  Port  Sumter  fell ;  and,  although  it 
contained  but  a  handful  of  men,  its  reduction  was  of  ill 
omen  for  the  North.  Seven  States  were  in  open  and 
triumphing  rebellion,  while  others  were  hesitating  between 
the  two  parties.!  The  secession  had  thrown  every  public 
service  and  the  armv  into  a  state  of  confusion.  All  this 
Lincoln  had  to  unravel,  and  nothing  could -deter  him  from 
his  task.  It  has  been  said  by  other  historians,  and  doubt¬ 
less  with  truth,  that  his  election,  in  the  place  of  one-  less 
known  for  his  hostility  to  slavery,  might  have  prevented- 
the  outbreak  of  the  secession:  opinion  of  men  well 

qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  was,  however,  that  slavery 
oould  not  have  been  suppres^  without  a  mighty  struggle^, 
and  that  no  earthly  power  oould  have  averied  a  call  to 
arms.  The  Comte  de  Paris  applies  himself  to  prove  thai 
the  provocation  came  from  the  Slave  Slates ;  and,  if  all 
circumstances  be  equitably  considered,  the  justice  of  his 

_ ^ _ 

examination  of  the  purely  military  events  that  took  place 
after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  These  we  must  reserve  for 
future  examination,  when  the  sequel  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris’  history  permits  them  to  bo  seen  as  a  whole.  The 
two  present  volumes,  in  fact,  are  all  but  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  preliminaries  of  the  great  war,  and  it  is  hard  to  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  author’s  merit  as  a  military  narrator,  the 
only  campaign  ho  describes  at  length — that  of  the  Bull  Bun 
— being  the  account  of  an  eye-witness.  But  so  far  we  may 
forecast  a  sequel  worthy  of-  the  beginning.  And  the  greatest 
praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  that 
he  stands  as  a  useful  historian  of  reference.  His  qualities 
are  a  certain  lucidity- in  the  discrimination  of  causes  and 
effects,  considerable  skill  in  the  division  of  his  work  into 
well-constructed  chapters,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  accurate 
facts.  Other  works  of  the  same  scope  are  far  above  the 
present  one  in  the  special  part  of  the  war  they  expound, 
such,  for  one  instance,  as  Lecomte’s  military  account  of 
the  Secession.  But  a  fair  estimate  of  M.  de  Paris’ 
work  can  hardly  be  given  before  it  has  gone  several 
steps  further  towards  completion.  M.  de  Paris  has  evidently 
studied  General  de  Segur,  the  historian  of  the  Bussian 
Betreat,  whose  animated  mode  of  relation  is  unequalled. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  historian’s  style  is  ponderous,  and  in 
many  cases  incorrect.  Most  certainly  it  is  his  own. 

Camille  Babbebb. 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

J  Brown  ;  or,  tho  Law  of  Inheritance.  By  the  Autlior  of  *  The 
Member  for  Paris,’  ‘Men  of  the  Second  Empire,’  &c.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  author  of  ‘  The  Member  for  Paris  ’  is  as  strikingly 
inaccurate  as  he  is  clever.  What  he  gives  us  as  fact  is  too 
frequently  fiction,  while  his  fiction  is  too  often  solid  fact. 
In  his  latest  work  there  are  many  incidents  related  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Indian  mutiny  and  other  matters  that  are 
at  variance  with  history,  and  we  are  afraid  that  we  must 
cast  in  our  lot  with  history  as  against  the  novelist.  Ex¬ 
aggerations  of  course  we  are  always  prenared  to  encounter 
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transformed  into  a  gentleman  of  the  drawing-room,  and  the  tmdiscriminating:  enthusiasm  of  their  anoeete re.  This 
able  to  hold,  his  own  in  t^  most  polite  society.  “  Oin  firet  lore,  like  many  another,  has  been  replaced  by  one 
the  Ethioman  chancre  his  skin?'”  We  ^ould  say  wiser thoucrh less eostatih  And  An  el?hr4r  fn  awmIta  fka 


the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin?'”  We  ^ould  say 
quite  easily,  after  what  was  done  by  Young  Brown. 

.1  ^  t  if  1 _  _ 


Wiser  thou^  less  ecstatic,  and  an  effbrfr  to  awake  the  eariier 
sensation  will  probably  be  attended  only  with  disappoint* 


We  like  the  character,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  being,,  ment.  But  though  the  times  and  our  tastes  are  changed,^ 
and  doing,  the  impossible.  He  is  a  good,  honest,  straight-  we  shall  find  some  rich  pleasure  in*  glancing  critically 
forward  Englishman,  or  rather  two  Englishmen,  all  through ;  through  these  chapters  of  forgotten  romance, 
and  our  great  wonder  u  that  an  author  oould  so  deliberately  xhe  problem  of  the  earth’a  shape  was  to  be  satisfactorily 
give  him  such  serrate  existences.  Poor  Msdge  Giles,  solved  only  by  ploughing  the  oeean  round  its  entire  circum- 
William  s  mother,  is  perhaps  the  best  drawn  of  all  the  ference.  But  the  obiect  of  the  first  Giron mnAvIcrAfnrfl  waa 


and  our  great  wonder  is  that  an  author  oould  so  deiioeratciy  xhe  problem  of  the  earth’s  shape  was  to  be  satisfactorily 
give  him  such  serrate  existences.  Poor  Msdge  Giles,  solvedonlybyploughingtheoeeanrounditsentirecircum- 
Williams  mother  IS  perhaps  the  best  drawn  of  all  the  ference.  But  the  object  of  the  first  circumnavigators  was 
characters,  and  there  is  something  really  touching  and  by  no  means  wholly  scientific.  Drake  and  his  companions 
tragic  in  her  love  for  the  Duke,  who  had  been  her  ^trayer  were  veritable  buccaneers,  onoe  a  recognised  class  of  gen- 
Several  other  characters  ^rit  P~ise  for  the  bol^ew  of  tleman  adventurers,  whose  highest  ambition  was  to  plun- 
their  outline,  as,  for  instMce,  Mr  Sharpe  the  villainous  Jer  fat  Spanish  gaUeons  on  the  broad’  Pacific,  to  take  pri- 
usurer.  Mr  Mowledy,  a  oler^man  somewhat  puailes  us,  «,ners  their  swarthy  crews,  and  to  return  home  to  an  ad- 
andwedo^t  W  whether  the  author  18  really  laughi^  miring  country  laden  with  countless  treasure  from  the 
at  hiin  m  his  sleeve,  or  whether  he  inten^  him  as  the  Jjores  of  the  New  World.  A  love  of  exploration  and  in- 
hemafide  c  ergyman.  He  baa  a  w^.  of  flopping  down  upon  |  quisitiveneea  concerning  the  structure  and  resources  of  the 

his  kn«s  whenever  and  whereyerhe  IS  many  difficulty,  tui' earth’s  surface,  were  the  result  rather  than,  the  cause  of 

his  attitude  of  devotiOT  and  intercession  become  ^stereo.,  this  adventurous  quest  of  wealth.  And  yet  these  free- 
tped  to  have  My  weight.  To  give  a  sketch  of  the  plot  of  hooters  and  buccaneers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
the  novel  IS.  both  beyond  our  power  and  intention.  It  is  centuries  were  in  nowise  wanting  in  sentiments  of  honour 
intmate  to  a  degree,  and  defes  analyMs.  In  the  ooujse  of  and  chivalry.  In  the  accounta.of  Drake’s  exploits  we  find 
It  there  are  many  shr^^and^snuttt  thin^,  but  that  i.  not  ,  great  deal  of  that  high  poetic  mood:  which  characterised 
a  I»rticul«ly  happy  ‘to  Duto  is  made  to  say  the  period  in  which, he  lived.  It  is  difficult  to  analyse  that, 

hat  somebody  christened,  las  pwrot  Oob^n,  “  b^se  of  nuood  or  to  account  for  it ;  but  nobody  can  read  tL  story 
Ins  fondness  for  self-araertion.  ’  Prom  the  title  of  the  novel  of  Drake’s  Voyage  of  Oircumnavigatioi,  1577-1580,  cot 
we  expected  that  w;o  should  heara  great  .fcal  of  tWronp,  lected  from,  the  Notes  of  one  Master  Francis  Fletcher. 


his  attitude  of  devotion  and  interceesion  becomes  too  stereow 
typed  to  have  any  weight.  To  give  a  sketch  of  the  plot  of 
the  novel  is*  both  beyond  our  power  and  intention.  It  is 
intricate  to  a  degree^  and  defies  analysts.  In  the  oonrso  of 
it  there  are  many  slnrewd  and  smart  things,  but  that  is  not 
a  particularly  happy  stroke  when  tho  Duka  is  mads  to  say 
that  somebody  christened.  hi8‘  parrot  Cobden^  **  because  of 
his  fondness  for  self-assertion.”  From  the  title  of  the  novel 
we  expected  that  we  should  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  wrongs  i 


of  the  law  of  inheritance,  but  there  is  nn^^  cbaplain  in  this  voyage,  and  of  “divers  ofueri 

indicate.that  tholawis^ad.the  storyriiihertarningonthe  hu  foUowcrs  in  the  same,”  without  being  impressed  by 

lact  that  lustice  cannot  be  done  heGAtifle  the  hero  lA  icmnrAnf  xi..  _  ^  i  •  x  a?  -i  .fx  ^  ^ 


.U Closing worasinai;,  aiierau,Y*uiiamiaro^  and  Protestantism.  Mr  Kingsley  has.not  exaggerated 
and  his  descendants  suffered  Uttle  by  the  law  of  inherit-  these  qualities,  in  the  leading  characters  of  his  charming 

“’'Sf'  ,  1  ,  ...  .  novel  of  '  Westward  Ho !  ’  He  has  only  made  a  bright  new 

It  may,  probably  be  recolleoted  that  during  the  issue  ^  copy  of  the  fine  old  original,  which  has  hung  upon  onr 
this  story  in  the  first  iMtanoe  the  author  was  recommended,  ,aU»  untU  we  had  almost  ceased  to  note  its  dusky  beauty, 
in  the  columns  of  a  contemporary,  to  enclose  certain  p^es  0,0^0  and  his  men,  his  reverend  chaplain  Included,  could 

.’"I/ §l!Kto#§Sffift''’silvirwilkaoohrfly^^ 
as  Kinglabe  used  in  his  ‘  History  of  the  Crimean  War/  which  saves  the  action  from  the  least  tarnish  of  the  non- 
The  coincidence  is  very  singular,  and  too  remarkable  to  heroic.  The  same  men,  stranded  on  a  shore  in  East  Indian 
have  been  fortuitous.  Unfortunately  for  the  'Member  and  awaiting  the  inevitable  horrors  of  starvation, 

for  Paris  ’  Kinglake  wrote  first,  and  therefore  the  author  of  could  spend  the  anxious  hours  between  life  and  death  in 
‘Young  Brown  *  should  have  indicated  the  goods  which  he  prayers  and  other  godly  exercises,”  among  which  a  ser- 
has  borrowed.  We  should  vastly  like  to  know  the  name  njoa  was  of  course  conspicuous,  and  then  fall  to,  with  true 
of  the  clerk  in  the  India  OflSce  who  caused  the  mutiny.  British  energy,  “lest  they  should  seem  guilty  in  any  respect 
The  Sepoys  themselves,  we  are  told,  fought  like  wild  cats  of  ^ot  using  all  lawful  means,”  to  unload  their  ship  and 
in  consequence  of  their  intense  hatred  of  this  man.  Surely  make  a  last  practical  effort  to  save  themselves  ;  until,  amid 
this  is  a  distinction  which  ought  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  an  exaltation  of  spirit  which  vents  itself  in  Scriptural 
one  in  obscurity.  “Name!  name!”  Notwithstanding  all  phrases  of  beauty,  they  find  the  little  ship  has  become 
the  defects  which  can  be  alleged  against  ‘  Young  Brown,’  extricated  from  its  thraldom  among  the  rocks,  or,  as  the  old 
and  they  are  many  and  glaring,*  we  will  venture  to  say  it  is  preaoher  expresses  it,  had  “  fallen  a-heeling  towards  the 
a  novel  which  every  person  will  read  through  when  onoe  it  deep  water,  and  by  that  means  freed  her  keel  and 
has  been  begun.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  it  is  made  us  glad  men.”  There  is  no  chapter  of  romantic 
thoroughly  clever,  and  thoroughly  incomprehensible.  adventure  more  full  of  sadness  than  that  recounting 

Thornton  Acland.  DrAkA’a  last  unfortunate  Gxnedition  to  the  West  Indies, 


British  energy,  “  lest  they  should  seem  guilty  in  any  respect 
of  not  using  all  lawful  means,”  to  unload  their  ship  and 
make  a  last  practical  effort  to  save  themselves ;  until,  amid 
an  exaltation  of  spirit  which  vents  itself  in  Scriptural 
phrases  of  beauty,  they  find  the  little  ship  has  become 
extricated  from  its  thraldom  among  the  rocks,  or,  as  the  old 
preaoher  expresses  it,  had  “  fallen  a-heeling  towards  the 
deep  water,  and  by  that  means  freed  her  keel  and 
made  us  glad  men.”  There  is  no  chapter  of  romantic 
adventure  more  full  of  sadness  than  that  recounting 
Drake’s  last  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  West  Indies, 
1595-6.  To  the  last,  amid  heart-breaking  disap¬ 
pointments  and  hardships,  bis  thought  is  how  to  find 
“means  to  do  her  Majesty  good  service,”  and  that  ho  and 
his  men  must  have  gold  before  they  see  England  again. 
This  time,  however,  death  had  over-reached  the  hero.  Day 
after  day  the  General  and  his  few  remaining  companions 
cruised  along  the  festering  swamps  which  skirt  Western 
Central  America,  ”  playing  it  up  and  down  ”  in  deep  and 
dangerous  bays,  or  waiting  upon  sickly  islands  for  winds 
which  never  came.  At  last  the  brave  old  sailor  sickened  j 
and  when  they  reached  Porto-bello,  “the  best  harbour 
they  had  come  to  since  they  left  Plymouth,”  he  died, 
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his  men  must  have  gold  before  they  see  Logland  again. 
The  English  Cireumnaviaators:  the  Remarkable  Voyages  Round  the  riAAth  had  ovAr-rAached  the  hero.  Dav 


and  Discoveries.  Edited  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  David  Laing  Purves. 

William  P.  Nimmo,  London  and  £dinbur,.h. 

A  volume  with  the  above  heading  for  its  title-page  can 
scarcely  fail  to  meet  with  a  friendly  reception  from  an 
English  public.  We  have  before  us  a  stout  little  book, 

double-columned,  containing  the  original  accounts  of  voyages  _ _ _ _ ^  _ _ _ ,  - 

round  the  world  accomplished  successively  by  Drake,  Dam-  they  had  come  to  since  they  left  Plymouth,”  he  died, 
pier,  Anson,  and  Cook,  together  with  that  last  memorable  January  28th,  1596,  and  his  men  “carried  him  a  league 
expedition  of  Drake  to  the  West  Indies  which  resulted  in  off  and  bnried  him  in  the  sea. 

his  death.  The  adventures  of  our  early  navigators  have  Dampier  was  notable  as  a  buccaneer.  He  was  an  able, 
always  been  a  favourite  topic  with  English  readers,  old  and  rough-grained,  practical  sailor,  and  his  ‘  Voyage  of  Circum- 
young;  but  the  rapid  increase  of  literature  in  other  depart-  navigation,  1670-1691,*  written  by  himself,  is  one  con- 
ments,  and  of  geographical  knowledge,  during  the  last  tinuous  story  of  adventure  and  plunder.  Spain  was  still, 
hundred  years,  have  put  some  of  these  good  old  books  of  as  a  hundred  years  previously,  the  object  of  English 
adventure  quite  out  of  date.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  that  antipathy ;  and  adventurers  by  sea  and  land,  connected  only- 
boys  and  men  shall  ever  again  pore  over  the  romantic  ex-  by  this  unity  of  aim,  plundered  the  Spaniard  wherever 
ploits  of  the  Elizabethan  Drake  and  his  companions  with  they  found  him,  mid  relieved  him  of  his  ill-gotteu  treasure* 
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*  The  Voyage  of  Anion  round  the  World,  1740,*  compiled 
from  Anson’s  papers  by  his  chaplain,  Richard  Walter,  must 
be  ranked,  in  a  certain  sense,  among  our  English  classics. 
This  voyage  had  for  its  object  the  humiliation  of  Spain  in 
the  South  Seas,  where  it  was  wrongly  supposed  Spaniards 
had  found  land  and  wealth,  and  was  undertaken  strictly  in 
the  public  service.  Anson  was  a  splendid  sailor  and  an 
able  commander,  but  so  reserved  and  modest  in  society,  that 
it  was  said  of  him  he  had  “  been  round  the  world  but 
never  in  it.”  He  executed  his  famous  voyage  under 
singularly  disadvantageous  circumstances.  His  fleet  was 
wretchedly  furnished,  and  manned  by  worn-out  Ohelsea 
pensioners,  and  its  fate  reminds  one  of  Smollett’s  account  of 
the  horrors  of  sea-life,  in  his  novel  of  ‘  Roderick  Random.’ 
Anson’s  ships  before  long  were  floating  houses  of  dirt  and 
pestilence,  and  he  returned  home  after  nearly  four  years 
absence,  having  ringed  the  earth  it  is  true,  and  laden  with 
Spanish  treasure,  but  with  a  sad  story  of  decimation  by  scurvy. 
Captain  Cook,  son  of  an  English  agricultural  labourer, 
was  already  distinguished  among  sailors  for  his  intelligence 
and  intrepidity,  and  among  men  of  science  for  his  accurate 
marine  surveys  along  the  American  coasts,  when  in  1768 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  flrst  purely  scientiflc 
Government  expedition  fitted  out  in  English  ports.  Its 
object  was  to  observe  the  Transit  of  Venus  over  the  Sun’s 
disc,  calculated  to  take  place  in  1769.  Cook  was  accompanied 
in  this  voyage  by  Mr,  afterwards  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  other 
men  eminent  in  various  departments  of  science  and  art. 
Their  point  of  observation  was  Otaheite  and  the  Society 
Islands  in  the  Pacific ;  and  here,  amid  scenes  of  Arcadian 
beauty  and  pleasure.  Cook  and  his  learned  compagnons  de 
voyage  spent  a  memorable  three  months.  His  second 
voyage  in  1773  was  also  undertaken  for  Government,  with 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  vexed  question  of  whether  or  no 
a  continent  existed  in  the  southern  ocean.  This,  in  many 
respects,  was  the  most  successful  voyage  of  exploration 
which  has  ever  been  achieved.  Cook  was  absent  from 
England  for  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  during  which 
time,  and  under  all  changes  of  climate,  he  had  lost  by  sick- 

3offi1Ri‘iTorroT‘.cufv>‘anVfe“erESa  fe 

humane  and  scientific  management,  and  the  constant  watch* 
fulness  of  the  captain  in  seeing  that  good  regulations  were 
strictly  adhered  to.  In  1776  Cook  commenced  his  third 
great  voyage,  which  also,  like  its  predecessors,  had  a  scien¬ 
tific  object.  This  time  it  was  the  northern  hemisphere 
which  he  was  to  explore  ;  but  at  Owyhee  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  this  good  and  brave  man  met  with  a  cruel  death 
from  infuriated  savages.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  effects  upon  modern  civilisation  of  Captain  Cook’s  ex¬ 
plorations.  His  name  and  fame  are  most  intimately  associ¬ 
ated  with  New  Zealand  and  the  Society  Islands,  but  in  his 
triple  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  there  was  scarcely  an 
ocean  pathway  or  an  unknown  shore  which  he  did  not  in¬ 
vestigate  and  make  familiar  to  his  countrymen;  while  his 
supremely  humane  and  intelligent  behaviour  towards  the 
various  races  of  savages  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
distinguishes  him  even  among  enlightened  Englishmen  as 
one  of  the  just  of  the  earth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  collection  of 
voyages  is  not  accompanied  by  a  better  map.  Nothing 
tends  so  much  to  popularise  a  book  of  travel  as  a  well-con¬ 
structed  map  or  chart,  easy  to  handle,  and  in  which  every 
place  mentioned  is  plainly  set  down.  A  square  inch  of 
map  is  worth,  in  a  book  of  travel,  more  than  ten  pages  of 
foot-notes.  The  biographical  sketches  of  the  mariners 
which  precede  the  voyages  are  but  poor  compositions,  and 
there  are  left,  scattered  through  the  volume,  details  of  sea- 
life  and  adventure  which  it  had  been  wise  to  expunge  from 
a  popular  reprint  of  this  kind.  Notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  we  are  glad  to  have  within  easy  access  and  in 
BO  handy  a  form,  specimens  of  some  of  the  most  amusing 
and  edifying  narrative  literature  of  bygone  days. 

E.  R.  M. 

RECENT  NOVELS. 

Om  Ontjf.  By  E.  C.  P.  In  Two  Volumes.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

*  One  Only  ’  is  a  pathetic  story  of  the  lifelong  attachment 
of  a  very  wealthy  young  man  to  a  penniless  little  flirt  who 


jilts  him  cruelly  and  runs  away  with  somebody  else.  The 
attachment  of  the  devoted  young  Croesus  is  decidedly  mor¬ 
bid.  He  requires  the  support  of  a  stick  at  thirty-five,  and 
is  white-headed  long  before  his  time.  He  is  of  a  hypo¬ 
chondriac  stock.  His  whole  family  suffers  from  hereditary 
rickets,  and  his  drawing-room  therefore  presents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  hospital  ward.  We  fear  the  world  will  not  blame 
Rose  much  for  escaping  from  so  lugubrious  a  connexion. 
The  story  is  not  breathlessly  interesting,  and  it  is  devoid 
of  humour.  It  redeems  itself  somewhat  by  the  simplicity 
of  its  purpose  and  a  certain  gentle  pathos. 

Sunken  Rocks.  By  Aubrey  Pantulf.  In  Three  Volumes.  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

We  have  seldom  come  across  a  novel  more  disagreeably- 
impressive  than  *  Sunken  Rocks.’  The  story  turns  on  the 
forgery  of  a  will.  But  murders,  forgeries,  embezzlement, 
coining,  slander,  suicide,  burglary — all  the  sins  specially 
adapted  to  a  criminal  court  and  set  forth  daily  in  the 
columns  of  halfpenny  newspapers — have  a  prominent  place 
in  Mr  Aubrey  Pantulf’s  pages.  We  can  imagine  such  a 
story  woven  out  of  the  brain  of  a  youthful  barrister  who 
vainly  hopes  by  means  of  his  pen  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
another  briefless  circuit.  But  in  Mr  Aubrey  Pantulf’s  case, 
it  is  a  pity  he  devotes  himself  so  indefatigably  to  the 
“Night-side  of  Nature,”  seeing  that  his  novel  displays 
superior  education  and  a  sharp  perception  of  human  cha¬ 
racter.  His  portraiture,  in  many  cases,  is  clever  and 
humorous.  In  this  story,  however,  gentleness  and  refine¬ 
ment  are  wholly  wanting.  Its  women  are  unladylike,  and 
its  love  scenes  ridiculously  unnatural  and  high-flown. 


Marian's  Trust.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Ursula’s  Love-Story,’  ‘  Beautiful 
Editb.’  In  Three  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

We  presume  that  the  author  of  *  Marian’s  Trust  ’  is  bent 
on  advocating  women’s  rights.  If  we  are  mistaken — and 
it  is  a  fault  in  the  workmanship  of  the  story  that  we  cannot 
feel  sure  what  is  the  point  or  moral  which  the  author 

J.h  the  storv  baa  rkrtint  OJ*  TY\nrnl 
whatsoever,  but  is  simply  a  rambling  account  of  the  woes 

and  joys  of  a  very  uninteresting  set  of  people.  We  cannot 
help  hoping,  however,  that  there  is  some  deeper  intention 
on  the  author’s  part  than  is  perceptible,  when  he  describes 
the  mercenary  wife ;  the  young  lady  of  aimless  existence, 
who  has  no  definite  prospect  of  a  husband ;  the  business¬ 
like  woman,  who  sails  through  the  world  openly  advertising 
for  a  comfortable  home;  the  educated  widow  and  her 
accomplished  daughters,  who  must  sit  in  a  garret,  and 
pinch  and  starve  and  patch  for  long  weary  years,  because, 
forsooth,  the  son  and  brother  is  a  gentleman,  and  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  must  not  be  lowered  by  any  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  women  of  his  family  to  make  their  own 
lives  a  little  more  comfortable.  These  ladies  are  in  nowise 
to  blame.  Given  the  circumstances  and  the  time,  their 
course  of  behaviour  is  exemplary.  But  the  author-  of 
*  Marian’s  Trust  ’  has  done  well,  whether  he  intended  it  or 
not,  in  exemplifying  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  our  respect¬ 
able  old  social  instincts  and  habits,  upon  which  we  perhaps 
set  too  great  a  value. 


After  Long  Years.  By  M.  0.  Halifax.  In  One  Volume.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

‘  After  Long  Years  *  is  a  spirited  little  story.  Its  heroine, 
Joan,  is  a  very  remarkable  young  woman,  an  adept  at 
making  love  and  butter,  and  who  does  not  object  to  boxing 
a  young  man’s  ears  when  he  deserves  it.  Her  lover,  ardent 
enough  at  the  moment  to  forgive  the  slap,  afterwards 
marries  another  girl  out  of  pique.  The  lovers  come 
together,  however,  ‘After  Long  Years,’  when  Joan  rescues 
the  forlorn  widower  from  bloodthirsty  Chartists ;  and  we 
find  her  using  pistols  as  adroitly  as  of  yore  she  had  wielded 
her  butter-clappers.  The  plot  is  not  very  symmetricaL 
There  is  much  more  space  allotted  to  the  first  part  of  it 
than  to  the  last,  and  the  “  long  years  ”  are  skipped  over 
without  suffipient  effort  to  represent  artistically  the  lapse 
of  time.  However,  such  as  it  is,  the  plot  is  worked  out  in 
a  lively  and  amusing  manner. 
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Since  the  memoir  of  Strauss,  by  Edward  Zeller,  was 
announced  we  have  looked  forward  with  interest  to  the  book, 
glad  that  this  task  had  fallen  into  such  capable  hands.  The 
volume  now  before  us  does  not  disappoint  our  anticipations, 
excepting  that  it  is  briefer  than  we  could  have  desired.  The 
author  justifies  this  in  his  preface  by.  pleas  from  which  we 
cannot  withhold  our  assent — the  want  of  complete  materials — 
the  wrong  of  premature  judgments,  and  the  reserve  due  to 
the  feelings  of  living  personages.  Dr  Zeller’s  book  is  there¬ 
fore  merely  a  sketch  of  Strauss’s  life,  in  which  the  treatment 
of  his  works  is  subordinated  to  that  of  the  individual.  The 
writer  was  a  lifelong  friend,  his  acquaintance  with  Strauss 
dated  from  their  college  days,  and  was  only  broken  by  death. 
Over  two  hundred  letters  and  constant  meetings  kept  this 
friendship  green,  and  for  this  reason  only,  even  had  Zeller’s 
philosophical  opinions  been  less  in  harmony  with  those  of  his 
friend,  he  is  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  office  of  biographer. 
His  task  has  been  w'ell  performed.  With  an  able  hand  and 
thorough  insight  he  depicts  the  mental  development  of  the 
great  thinker,  who  passed  through  the  various  stages  that 
intervene  between  a  mystic  ormodoxy  and  an  optimistic 
materialism.  This  development  was  so  gradual  that  Strauss 
would  certainly  not  have  negatived  his  self-imposed  query, 
“Are  we  still  Christians  ?”  after  writing  *Christliche  Glau- 
benalehre,’  published  in  1840,  as  he  did  thirty  vears  later  in 
his  work,  '  xne  Old  FaltU  cuxd  tUe  JNeW.  UlS  *Iilfe  ot 
Jesus  ’  was  published  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Bightly 
to  comprehend  the  excitement  it  occasioned  we  must  consider 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  which  fell  during  the  reaction  that 
followed  the  great  French  Hevolution,  before  the  brooding 
storm  of  1848  broke  over  Europe.  After  its  publication 
Strauss  wrote  to  Zeller  that  he  should  never  again  write 
upon  theology ;  a  resolve  happily  doomed  to  be  broken.  He 
was  indeed  in  a  manner  forced  back  upon  theology  by  his 
election  as  professor  at  Zurich,  some  years  after  which 
turbulent  episode  of  his  life  he  was  returned  to  the  Wurtem- 
berg  Diet,  where  he  startled  his  electors  by  his  Conservative 
politics,  an  unexpected  phase  of  thought  in  so  advanced  a 
thinker.  Dr  Zeller  explains  this  apparent  paradox,  which 
Strauss’s  latest  work  has  already  rendered  sufficiently  intelli¬ 
gible.  Of  this  work  he  tells  his  old  friend  that  he  must 
regard  it  as  a  summing-up  of  his  theological  and  philosophical 
convictions,  his  testament  to  the  world  as  the  result  of  a  life’s 
thought  and  study.  He  was  pained  and  surprised  at  the 
vehement  opposition  it  met,  and  in  his  last  illness  refused  to 
read  any  of  the  controversial  brochures  it  had  called  forth. 
In  his  married  life  Strauss  had  been  unhappy.  He  was 
separated  from  his  wife  after  a  five  years’  union.  Hencefor¬ 
ward  he  led  a  solitary  life,  whose  loneliness  he  often  felt  keenly, 
but  whose  influence  never  tinged  his  grand  optimistic  faith 
in  humanitariauism  with  any  trace  of  melancholy.  Dr 
Zeller’s  book,  written  in  an  easy  and  lucid  style,  is  a  worthy 
tribute  to  a  great  man’s  memory,  and  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  exposition  of  the  hereditary  and  other  influences 
which  moulded  his  character. 

The  brief  reign  of  Leopold  II.  of  Germany  lias  latterly 
attracted  much  notice  from  historians.  Hausser,  Hermann, 
and  Von  Sybel  have  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  records  of 
this  monarch,  W’ho  in  the  space  of  two  short  years  helped  to 
consolidate  the  Austrian  State  and  extract  it  n-om  the  chaotic 
confusion  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  the  rash  and 
often  arbitrary  innovations  practised  by  his  predecessor  and 
brother,  Joseph  II.  A  careful  study  of  the  Austrian  archives, 
extending  over  the  whole  18th  century,  has  disclosed  to  Herr 
Beer  materials  beyond  reach  of  the  al^ve-named  historians, 
and  these,  together  with  original  letters,  throw  a  new  light 
upon  the  political  attitude  held  by  Leopold.  In  the  present 
volume  the  author  treats  only  of  the  Emperor’s  foreign  policy, 
reserving  the  subject  of  his  internal  rule  for  future  discussion. 
He  concurs  with  Von  Sybel  in  approving  Leopold’s  energetic 
endeavours  to  check  the  spread  of  French  revolutionary  pro- 
aelytism  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  holds  this  historian’s  views 
of  Leopold’s  Polish  policy  to  be  untenable,  not  ac<]^uiescing 
to  the  statement  that  the  Emperor  abetted  this  nation’s  up¬ 


rising.  In  an  appendix,  extracts  are  given  from  letters 
exchanged  between  Leopold  and  his  sister  Christine,  Maria 
Theresa’s  favourite  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
disclosing  his  political  views.  These  specially  furnish 
valuable  data  as  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  at 
that  period  in  a  state  of  revolt.  The  Duchess’s  part  of  the 
correspondence  was  evidently  conducted  with  equal  freedom, 
and  her  answers  would  be  of  extreme  value,  but  Leopola 
burnt  them  at  her  desire  “  with  his  own  hand,”  as  he 
repeatedly  assures  her.  In  return  he  bew  her  to  burn  his 
letters,  a  petition  clearly  disregarded.  Herr  Beer  combats 
the  general  opinion  which  regards  Leopold’s  policy  as  one  of 
Macmiavellian  cunning,  he  holds  its  characteristics  to  have 
been  those  of  surprising  simplicity,  and  wise  straightforward¬ 
ness.  In  these  views  he  concurs  with  Ranke,  who,  with  dis¬ 
criminating  perception,  defines  Leopold’s  libendism  as  leaning 
towards  constitutionalism,  while  Joseph’s  bore  the  stamp  of 
absolutism.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  amplification,  and  in 
some  cases  rectification,  of  the  many  valuable  historic^  works 
lately  issued  in  Germany. 

Since  the  time  of  William  Roscoe,  to  whose  labours  Herr 
von  Reumont  pays  graceful  tribute  in  his  preface,  no  history 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  has  been  written. 
Eighty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
Roscoe’s  work.  In  those  days  the  knowledge  of  Italian  and 
other  cotemporaneous  history  was  defective,  compared  With 
that  now  possessed.  Access  to  genuine  sources  for  research 
was  difficult,  and  frequently  impossible.  Ampler  materials 
are  now  to  hand,  too  ample  pernaps  for  compressive  treat¬ 
ment,  but  of  rare  value  for  the  elucidation  of  this  wonderfully 
splendid  epoch  of  Florentine  grandeur.  Herr  Reumont 
begins  his  work  with  a  history  of  the  house  of  Medici,  and 
the  rise  of  the  Florentine  democracy.  Tracing  the  annals  of 
the  city  from  its  foundation,  the  author  recalls  all  the  great 
events  that  have  occurred  within  its  walls,  and  the  famous 
men  to  whom  it  has  given  birth  ;  and  appends,  besides,  a 
complete  history  of  its  art-treasures,  monumental,  sculptural 
and  pictorial.  He  treats  in  great  detail  of  the  commercial 
status  of  the  city,  its  guilds  and  corporations,  internal  and 
foreign  exchange  relations,  and  the  position  held  both  at 
home  and  abroad  by  its  bankers.  Nor  does  he  omit  to 
'«*‘ntion  manners  and  customs  prevalent  in  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  toe  popular  amuscmctiio  curl  f^Amce,  the  celebration 
of  church  and  secular  festivals.  Only  after  all  this  do  we 
reach  Cosimo  de’  Medici,  and  in  like  broad  detail  the  book  is 
compiled  throughout ;  politics  internal  or  external,  literary, 
hierarchical,  or  artistic  interests  never  being  left  out  of  sight, 
so  that  these  somewhat  ponderous  volumes  furnish  acorn  [uete 
history  of  all  subjects  relevant  or  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of 
the  biography.  A  chapter  of  great  interest  deals  with 
Savonarola,  not  yet  in  the  heyday  of  his  power,  which  fell 
after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  but  already  giving  indication  of 
his  rigid  ascetism  and  persuasive  popular  influence.  It 
would  exceed  our  limits  to  touch  on  all  the  interesting  matter 
in  this  work,  characterised  by  rare  research,  a  fluent  style, 
and  a  successful  consolidation  of  over-rich  materials  into  an 
harmonious  whole. 

Some  of  Professor  Liebig’s  most  able  lectures  and  pamphlets 
have  just  been  reprinted.  A  few  of  the  older  ones  treat  of 
subjects  now  behind  date,  notably  those  dealing  with  the 
study  of  natural  history  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  with 
the  technical  education  and  agricultural  habits  of  Bavaria. 
The  conditions  calling  forth  these  sharp  reprimands  have 
completely  changed,  but  since  these  innovations  are  in  great 
part  due  to  Liebig’s  energy  and  fearless  remonstrance,  it  is  of 
interest  to  read  the  papera  that  gave  impetus  in  the  right 
direction.  Four  essays,  whose  subject  is  Francis  Bacon,  are 
also  of  value,  and  are  written  in  Liebig’s  clearest  and  most 
incisive  style.  He  contests  Bacon’s  claims  to  have  exercised 
a  paramount  influence  upon  the  philosophy  of  his  own  and 
succeeding  ages,  or  to  have  indicated  the  proper  method  of 
scientific  investigation.  He  fully  allows  that  Bacon  was  a 
ifted  man  who  aroused  culture  and  research  by  his  writings, 
e  only  contends  against  what  he  considers  the  exaggeratea 
demands  of  his  admirers.  The  volume  furthermore  contains 
Liebig’s  famous  defence  of  his  extract  of  meat,  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  invalids  and  butch  era. 

Herr  Wessely  has  industriously  compiled  a  most  valuable 
artistic  handbook.  Arranged  in  some  measure  on  the  plan 
of  Mrs  Jameson’s  ‘Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,’  it  is  less 
detailed  and  more  useful  for  reference.  In  naming  each  saint 
his  attributes  or  symbols  are  noted,  and  then  follows  a  list 
of  famous  pictures  or  prints  in  which  he  is  represented, 
stating  by  whom  they  were  painted  or  engraved,  when,  and 
where  now  extant.  It  is  impossible  for  such  a  work  to  be 
exhaustive,  else  under  the  heading  of  the  Virgin  Mary  alone 
a  library  of  books  would  be  needed  to  indicate  all  the  various 
representations  of  the  mother  of  God,  of  whom  the  meanest 
Catholic  church  will  contain  some  half-dozen  pictorial 
delineations.  This  Herr  Wessely  fully  acknowledges,  and 
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hu  confined  himcelf  in  cveiy- instance  to  naming  the  most 

really  nouble  examples.  ,  .  ^  *i.  ■  j 

The  Oerinaa  ‘  Li^  ’  is  as  much  indigenous  to  the  land  as 
the  English  glee,  and  German  *  Lied^r'  mu  heard  with  plea¬ 
sure  wherever  music  is  loved  and  honoured.  Its  analytical 
history  is  written  by  a  well-known  musical  theorist,  whose 

*  Handbook  to  Composition '  has  placed  him  in  a  prominent 
position  as  musical  author  and  critic.  He  has  brought  all 
his  accurate  systematic  learning  to  bear  upon  this  essentially 
German  form  of  utterance,  combined  with  a  warm  sympatiiy 
for  his  subject.  The  rise  of  song  is  traced  from  the  time 
of  the  Minnelieder,  until  it  assumed  the  lighter  and  pleasanter 
form  of  the  Volkslied.  Herr  Reissmann  illustrates  his  argu¬ 
ments  with  extracts,  and  he  defines  most  ably  how  the 

*  Lied*  was  influeno^  by  the  mnsical  development  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  without  losing  its  distinctively  popular 
essence.  Of  modem  composers,  he  justly  praises  Schubert  as 
the  greatest  master  of  lyrical  eomposition.  Herr  Reissmann 
also  accords  high  oomraendation  to  Schumann,  while  cen¬ 
suring  his  love  of  detail  over  which  he  was  apt  to  forget  the 
impression  of  totality  needful  to  this  form  of  expression. 
Even  to  those  not  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  thorough  bass, 
this  bo(ik  can  be  recommended  as  agreeable  reading,  as  well 
as  an  aid  to  the  intelligent  oompreheiision  of  songs  we  are 
constantly  hearing  sung,  both  in  this  country  and  in  their 
native  land. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MONTHLIES. 

The  most  remarkable  of  many  able  articles  in  the  current 
uuiubtit  of  the  /'\jrtniy/ill^  in  ProfesBor  Calrnes’s  review  of 
Mr  Froude’s  ‘  English  in  Ireland.’  Mr  Lecky  has  already 
done  good  service  in  cutting  down  Mr  Froude’s  inconsistencies 
and  rampant  Carlylism,  but  the  harvest  is  so  abundant  that 
there  is  room  for  more  than  one  labourer  in  the  field.  Few 
people  deny  Mr  Froude’s  literary  power,  but  fewer  still  are 
inclined  to  allow  him  the  more  sober  merits  of  historical 
insight  or  political  sagacity.  The  wrong-headed  ardour  with 
which  he  has  taken  up  Mr  Carlyle’s  favourite  doctrine  that 
**  right  is  might  ”  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  In  Mr  Carlyle’s 
writings  the  expression  is  used,  with  more  or  less  of  perverse 
mystitioation,  as  an  epigrammatic  way  of  stating  the  optimist 
view  that  “  all  things  work  together  for  good,” — that  right  is  a 
power  in  itself — there  is  an  Eternal  which  maketh  for 
righteousness."  But  Mr  Froude,  whether  or  not  he  misunder¬ 
stands  his  master’s  doctrine,  seems  to  accept  as  its  real  meaning 
that  whatever  is  for  a  term  of  years  overpowering  must  be  good, 
and  to  take  as  his  criterion  of  goodness  a  much  shorter  period 
of  success  than  Mr  Carlyle  intended.  At  any  rate,  apart 
from  the  exact  significance  attached  to  this  form  of  words 
by  Mr  Carlyle  and  Mr  Froude,  apart  also  from  the  question 
how  far  Mr  Froude  has  been  misled  by  his  admiration  for 
Mr  Carlyle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr  Froude  has  richly 
deserved  the  severe  treatment  of  his  latest  attempt  at  history, 
by  those  most  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject  with  > 
authority.  Professor  Cairues  sa^s  of  it  that  “Mr  Froude’s  i 
book  belongs  to  a  class  of  writings  which  bears  much  the  i 
same  relation  to  history  in  its  highest  acceptation — to  such  i 
histories  as  Grote’s,  or  Mommsen’s,  or  Macaulay’s,  or  Free-  i 
man’s —  as  novels  with  a  moral  bear  to  fiction  of  the  highest  I 
order.’’  And  arain  “  I  must  express  iny  opinion,  for  w’hat  it  i 
may  be  worth,  that  a  more  essentially  unfair,  ungenerous,  and  j 
mischievous  book  than  *The  English  in  Ireland,’  it  has  rarely 
been  my  fortune  to  read.  I  8f>eak  as  an  Irishman,  and  a  ; 
friend  to  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries  ;  and  I 
say  that  this  book  is  well  fitted— indeed  is  to  all  appearance 
deliberately  designed — to  reopen  afresh  wounds  which  were 
just  closing,  to  exasperate  in  the  highest  degree  the  political 
passions  of  a  people  of  whom  political  passion  has  long  been 
the  bane,  to  kindle  new  ardour  in  the  ranks  of  Home  Rule,  | 
and  to  fortify  among  the  Protestant  population  prejudices  | 
already  only  too  strong,  which  have  been  and  I  fear  still  are,  | 
amongst  the  chief  hindrances  ^to  the  good  government  of  I 
Ireland." 


Mr  Freeman’s  article  on  Home  Rule  and  Federalism,  in  the 
Fortnightly i  discusses  with  all  the  writer’s  breadth  of  know- 
ledge  and  precision  of  distinction  the  difference  between 
these  two  forms  of  government.  Mr  Morley  concludes  hit 
series  of  papers  on  **  Compromise.”  We  hope  to  see  the  series 
reprinted  in  a  separate  form. 

The  CorUemporary  Rwimv  is  this  mouth  exceedingly  theo¬ 
logical  and  ecclesiastical,  no  fewer  than  six  out  of  its  ten 
articles  being  concerned  with  such  topics.  This  is  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times.  Two  of  the  articles,  Mr  Greg’s  and 
Dean  Stanley’s,  the  first  and  the  last,  are  fresh  and  interesting. 
The  Rock  Ahead  of  which  Mr  Greg  prophesies  this  month,  ti 
the  divorce  of  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  nation  from  its 
religion.  He  is  aware  that  the  existence  of  this  rock  may  be 
disputed ;  but  he  is  convinced  thereof  in  his  own  mind  by 
personal  observation  of  society  and  literature.  One  must 
oe  singularly  iraorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  who 
would  affirm  that  the  religion  ^preached  in  the  churches  ig 
believed  in  its  entirety  by  the  /majority  of  educated  men. 
At  the  same  time,  as  Mr  Greg  also  points  out,  although  Ike 
number  of  ecclesiastical  sceptics  ^among  men  >is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  among  women,  there  is  not  in  England  the 
same  severance  in  families  as  regards  church-going  which  pro. 
vails  on  the  continent.  What  Mr  Greg  chiefly  fears  as  a 
social  danger  likely  to  result  from  the  increasing  distrust  of 
ecclesiastics,  is  the  attitude  thatwill  be  taken  by.  ^rd- handed, 
hard-headed  artisans,  men  more  accustomed  to  down-right 
assertion  and  denial  than  their  more  highly  educated 
brethren.  What  will  those  men  do  when  their  belief  iu 
their  spiritual  guides  is  clean  gone,  and  in  its  place  has 
arisen  a  conviction  that  they  have  been  duped  and  deluded  ? 
Mr  Greg’s  paper  is  a  powerful  homily  and  warning  to  those 
guides  to  revise  their  dogmas  and  put  themselves  right  with 
the  rapid  progress  of  opinion.  His  advice  to  them  is  to 
“  allow  Original  Sin  and  Imputed  Righteousness,  the  legend  of 
the  Fall  and  the  story  of  the  Incarnation,  Baptismal  Regene¬ 
ration,  Eternal  Punishments,  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement, 
gently  to  fall  into  the  shade  as  mysteries  which  it  is  vain  to 
seek  to  penetrate  ;  ”  and  to  bring  linto  prominence  and 
light  the  doctrines  on  which  Christ  most  loved  to  dwell  ” — 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  need  of  purity  and  truth  in  onr 
own  nature,  aiui  ur  LouuJI^oo  uiicl  loves  to  onr 

fellow  men. — Dean  Stanley’s  article  on  Christianity  and  Ultru- 
montaniem  professes  to  be  more  historical  than  didactic.  Its 
leading  question  is,  What  has  been  done  for  the  development 
of  doctrine  by  the  Church  as  a  corporation  acting  in  its 
councils  and  synods,  and  what  by  “  public  opinion,  general 
instinct,  and  gifted  individuals  1  ”  The  answer,  of  course, 
must  be  that  nearly  everything  has  been  done  by  gifted  indi¬ 
viduals,  backed  by  the  public  opinion  and  general  instincts 
of  their  times.  If  the  same  line  of  argument  were  pursued 
against  our  Universities,  the  conclusions  would  be  no  less 
striking. 

In  Fraser's  there  is  an  important  paper  by  the  late  Charles 
Gipps  Prowett,  on  “  Philo  the  Jew.’’  The  value  of  the  paper 
affords  an  additional  reason  for  regretting  the  melancholy 
accident  by  which  Mr  Prowett  lost  Tiis  life.  It  raises  hi^ 
expectations  regarding  what  Mr  Prowett  might  have  done  in 
popularising  and  extending  the  results  obtained  by  German 
historians  of  philosophy.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in 
familiarising  the  English  public  with  what  can  be  known  con¬ 
cerning  the  ideas  that  were  floating  in  the  minds  of  men  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  so  thoughtful  and  dispassionate  a  student  and  so  able  an 
exponent  of  the  period,  as  Mr  Prowett  -in  this  essay  shows 
himself  to  have  b^u.  Philo  Judaeus  anticipated  Paul  in  the 
effort  to  reconcile  Jewish  and  Greek  thought ;  and  though  he 
was  less  successful  than  his  great  countryman,  his  writings 
still  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  form  assumed  by  dogmatic 
Gentile  Christianity.  It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  the  writer 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  acquainted  with  the  speculations  of 
Philo.  Mr  Prowett  was  inclined  to  receive  favourably  the 
fancy  that  Philo  may  have  met  the  Apostle  Peter  during  his 
embassy  from  the  Alexandrian  Jews  to  the  Emperor  Caligula; 
but  he  treats  with  incredulity  the  legend  that  Philo  was  well 
acquainted  with  Christians,  and  actually  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  though  he  afterwards  relapsed  into  Judaism. 

“  All  this,’’  wrote  Mr  Prowett,  is  assertion  resting,  so  far 
as  we  can  now  ascertain,  on  no  sort  of  foundation  ;  and  arises 
probably  out  of  the  morbid  anxiety  of  early  Christian  critics 
to  fix  Christian  or  anti -Christian. purposes,  as  the  case  might 
be,  on  writers  who  had  never  bestowed,  perhaps,  a  single 
thought  on  the  question,  or  come  in  contact  with  Christian 
professors.  Philo’s  speculations  seem  to  us  far  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  importiint,  if  they  were  written,  as  we  are  bound  by 
all  the  probabilities  of  the  case  to  suppose  that  they  were, 
before  the  name  of  Christ  and  his  followers  could  have  been 
heard  of  at  Alexandria.” 

Another  interesting  paper  in  FtomFs,  of  a  wholly  differMtt 
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kind,  touches  upon  the  performances  of  another  distinguished 
member  of  the  Jewish  race— the  author  of  the  ‘Letters  of 
Bunny mede.’  The  writer  collects  with  pleasing  industry  a 
vast  number  of  curious  coincidences  between  those  letters 
and  the  acknowledged  works  of  Mr  Disraeli.  In  conclusion 
he  slightly  impairs  the  value  of  his  coincidences  as  a  proof  of 
the  authorship  of  the  letters,  by  producing  a  few  cases  in 
which  'Mr  Disraeli  has  made  communkticaUy  free  with  the 
expressions  of  his  literary  brethren. — If  the  article  entitled 
‘  Wlio  Wrote  Shakespere  ^  is  intended  as  a  joke,  it  is  both 
heavy  and  stale  :  if  it  is  serious,  the  author  should  be  placed 
in  a  lunatic  asylum,  if  he  is  not  already  there. 

Tlie  political  side  of  BlackwoocTs  seems  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  mildness  and  sweet  conciliation  which  animates  its 
friends  in  office  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  article  on 
the  Agricultural  Strike  is  written  with  fairness  and  tem¬ 
perance.  .It  treats  as  wholly  untenable  the  principle  of  the 
Farmers’  Association  that  the  men  have  no  right  to  combine, 
and  in  its  general  tone  is  an  amiable  contrast  to  the  treatment 
of  the  question  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Standard,  On 
the  literary  side  of  Blackwood^  the  most  interesting  paper  is 
a  well-written  review  of  various  new  books,  including  Mr 
Congreve’s  ‘Essays’  and  the  ‘Songs  of  Two  Worlds.’  A 
letter  from  a  “  General  Officer  of  the  late  Confederate 
Army  ”  challenges  several  of  the  Comte  de  Paris’  facts  and 
conclusions  in  the  interest  of  the  Southerners. 

The  article  on  Ben  Jonson  in  Temple  Bar  is  a  ver^  lively 
paper.  The  writer  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  idea  of 
explaining  character  by  the  circumstances  of  early  education, 
and  applies  it  to  Ben  Jonson  with  startling  results.  “  Ben 
Jonson,”  he  affirms,  “had  no  father.  He  was,  in  our 
opinion,  the  very  man  of  all  others  who  should  have  bad 
one.”  This  was  bad  enough  for  poor  Ben,  but,  “while 
he  was  a  baby  his  mother  marriea  again,  so,  practically, 
he  had  no  mother.”  Being  thus  a  sort  of  Melchiswdec, 
Ben  Jonson,  we  are  next  informed,  derived  all  his  know¬ 
ledge  from  books.  It  does  not  at  all  diminish  our 
enjoyment  of  this  vivacious  article  that  it  is  full  of 
blunders  which  a  closer  study  of  the  ordinary  authorities 
might  have  prevented.  A  writer  cannot  be  expected  to 
COUi^nlf  who  ^xeroises  with  ^  I 

lege  of  contradicting  himself.  In  one  page  he  says  that 
Every  Maai  in  hU  Humour  “  in  our  opinion  is  by  no  means 
such  a  powerful  piece  as  ‘  Volpone  ’  or  *  The  Devil  is  an  Ass.’  ” 
Four  pages  further  on  he  declares  of  this  same  play  that  Ben 
Jonson  “  never  really  beat  it,  in  our  opinion.” 

The  first  article  in  the  new  Geographical  Magazine^  which 
is  very  ably  conducted  by  Mr  C.  R.  Markham,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  'Lieut.  Cameron’s  expedition  to  Ujiji  in  search 
of  Dr  Livingstone’s  Map  and  Journal.  Having  secured  these 
valuable  relics,  Mr  Cameron  is  now  engaged  in  exploring 
Lake  Tanganjika,  “and  the  important  geographical  problem 
connected  with  the  drainage  of  this  expanse  of  fresh  water 
will  be  investigated,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  sailor  and  a 
trained  surveyor.”  An  appeal  is  made  on  his  behalf  for 
funds  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  explorations  :  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  importance  of  the  geographical  problems  still 
awaiting  solution  in  that  region,  the  appeal  deserves  to  be 
cordially  responded  to. 


This  month’s  MacniUlan^s  contains  a  paper  by  the  late 
L^y  Amberley,^on  “  Foundling  Hospitals  in  Italy,”  which 
will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  as  the  last  work  of  a  warm¬ 
hearted  and  gifted  woman,  whose  premature  death  was  a  loss 
to  the  cause  of  progress. 

M.  Camille  Barrbre’s  article  on  “  Victor  Hugo’s  Dramas,” 
which  occupies  the  first  place  in  Macmillan^Sf  is  scholarly,  and 
pleasantly  written.  M.  Barr^re  gives  a  clear  and  vivid 
account  of  the  excitement  attending  the  beginnings  of  the 
romantic  movement,  and  of  the  furious  op|x>8itiou  and 
strenuous  support  offered  to  the  production  of  Hugo’s  “  Her- 
nani.”  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Hugo’s  classification  of 
playgoers  into  the  women,  the  thinkers,  and  the  common 
mass,  of  whom  the  women  like  passion,  the  thinkers  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  common  mass  action,  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best 
that  might  be  given.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  broader  and 
truer  deification  to  say  that  the  comfortable  classes,  as  a 
rule,  like  comedy,  and  the  classes  wliose  struggle  for  life  is 
fiercer,  prefer  tragedy.  In  provincial  theatres  it  is  remarked 
'that  the  stalls  are  generally  empty,  and  the  pit  and  gallery 
'full,  when  tragic  “  stars  ”  come  round  ;  and  the  opposite  is 
Uie  case  when  a  new  comedy  is  represented.  And  even  in 
the  “  spacious  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ”  hardly  any  plays 
but  comedies  were  presented  at  Court. 

“  Victor  Hugo’s  Romances  ”  are  ably  discussed  in  ComJuLl. 
There  are  other  interesting  papers  in  this  magazine,  besides 
the  very  remarkable  novel,  “  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.” 

St  Thomas”  and  “Robert  Southey’s  Second  Wife  ”  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  worth  reading. 


Mr  Buchanan's  poem  in  the  OtntUman'a  Magatine,  entitled 
“  Ix>ve  in  Winter,”  is  the  best  of  the  series  which  Mr 
Buchanan  has  been  of  late  contributing  to  that  magazine.  It 
is  in  a  vein  of  homely  observation  and  auiet  humour,  in  which 
Mr  Buchanan  is  much  more  successful  than  in  more  ambitious 
attempts.  The  number  of  the  QentUmo^U  is  otherwise  good 
and  readable. 

M.  Charles  Asselineau,  whose  death  occurred  in  Flaris  last 
week,  was  one  of  the  sealous  compilers  of  obsolete  literature 
to  whom  the  world  of  letters  owes  much.  Full  of  modesty, 
and  above  all  eager  to  make  himself  useful,  he  devoted  what 
faculties  he  had  been  gifted  with  to  the  resurrection  of  old 
works  disgraced  by  fashion  and  caprice,  and  expounded  their 
beauties  with  a  keen  sentiment  of  criticism.  M.  Asselineau 
edited  a  great  many  poems  of  forgotten  writers  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century ;  the  woiks  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Baff, 
Lemoyne,  Theophile  de  Vian,  Du  Bellay,  and  others  less 
known,  but  nevertheless  worthy  of  notice,  were  successively 
republished  under  his  auspices.  His  falling  was  an  overdue 
taste  for  the  exaggerations  of  Romantism,  which  led  him  to 
condone  the  eccentricities  of  Baudelaire,  and  to  abet  the 
pupils  of  this  extraordinary  poet.  But  every  man  has  his 
hobby,  and  M.  Asselineau’s  was  redeemed  by  the  numerous 
pieces  with  which  he  enriched  French  Hterature. 


MUSIC. 

VOCAL  COMPOSITIONS  BY  JOHANNES 
BRAHMS. 

lAedtr  und  Gtdinttge.  (Songs.)  Op.  69.  Parts  I.  and  TI.  Stanley 
Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co. 

WiegerHed.  (Lullaby.)  Op.  49.  Same  Pnblisfaers. 

Schkhaalslkd.  (Song  of  Fate.)  Op.  64.  Same  Publishers. 

The  name  of  Brahms  is  obtaining  notoriety  amongst  Eng¬ 
lish  musicians  and  amateurs  with  astonishing  celerity.  In 
the  case  of  many  other  Continental  masters,  it  has  taken  their 
fame  a  number  of  years  to  cross  the  British  channel.  Wag¬ 
ner’s  first  great  success  dates  more  than  thirty  years  back, 
y«t  one  of  hi»»  op«rao  has  btxn  hoard  in  thio  country. 
Brahms,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still  young  in  years,  and  only 
a  comparatively  short  time  has  elapsed  since  his  name  was 
known,  even  in  the  Fatherland,  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
co-disciples  under  Schumann  and  a  few  other  esoteric  admirers. 
Nevertheless,  during  tho  last  two  soasonn  bin  worhu  Lavo 
begun  to  appear  more  and  more  frequently  on  the  programmes 
of  even  our  most  conservative  concert- institutes,  nay,  one  of 
the  works  on  our  list,  the  “  Song  of  Destiny,”  was  performed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  sooner  than  in  Germany.  As  a  still 
.more  undeniable  sign  of  increasing  popularity,  we  mention 
the  fact  that  of  the  same  “  S^icksalslied  ”  two  rival 
English  editions  have  been  issued  by  Messrs  Novello  and 
Ewer  and  Lucas  and  Weber.  Under  such  circumstances  we 
are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  our  readers  the 
position,  which  a  composer  of  such  eminence  takes  with  r^ard 
to  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  musical  art  in 
Germany, — the  Song.  We  need  not  mention  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  German  ‘  Lied  ’  is  but  imperfectly  rendered  by  our 
Song  or  Ballad.  While,  as  we  said  before,  the  highest 
achievements  of  music  are  frequently  displayed  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  short  lyrical  effusion  in  German  art,  the 
Song  in  this  country  is  unfortunately  so  perforated  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  music  hall  or,  which  perhaps  is  worse,  the 
average  drawing  room,  that  little  hope  for  its  artistic  growth 
I  can  be  entertained.  Most  of  the  great  German  composers, 
from  Mozart  down  to  onr  own  days,  have  occasionally 
treated  the  form  of  art  in  question,  with  results  how¬ 
ever  of  very  unequal  value  and  not  always  commen¬ 
surate  to  their  general  musical  powers.  It  seems  indeed 
as  if  a  particular  cast  of  genius  were  required  to  inft^ 
the  greatest  intensity  of  passion  into  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  few  stanzas.  The  utmost  conciseness,  not  to  say  pointed¬ 
ness,  of  lyrical  expression,  will  therefore  be  always  one  of  the 
most  necessary  requisites  for  a  composer  of  songs.  If  with 
reference  to  these  general  remarks  we  now  proceed  to  the 
question,  whether  Brahms  is  a  writer  of  songs  par  excdlencCf 
in  the  sense  that  Schumann  and  Schubert  were,  and  that 
Franz  is  at  the  present  day,  we  must  emphatically  deny  that 
question.  In  order  to  show  how  little  this  is  said  with  a  dis¬ 
paraging  purpose,  we  will  add  at  once,  that  neither  to  Bee¬ 
thoven  nor  to  Wagner  should  we  apply  this  denomination. 
Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  would  varv  in  each  individual 
case.  Neither  the  colossal  dimensions  or  the  former  master’s 
conceptions  nor  the  essentially  dramatic  pathos  of  WaOTcrt 
utterance  seems  to  brook  the  limitation  of  a  short  lyric, 
Brahms’s  cldef  deficiency  as  a  song-writer  can  briefly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  want  of  concentration,  in  the  sense  indicated^ 
our  remarks.  His  turn  of  genius  is  of  a  contemplative  kina  j 
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when  ODoe  ho  has  found  a  turn  of  expression  fullj  suited  to 
his  idea,  he  likes  to  dwell  upon  it  at  his  ease,  to  reconsider  it 
in  new  and  ever  varying  forms  and  modulations.  All  this  is 
quite  in  its  placo  in  a  symphony  or  sonata,  nay  it  is  the 
very  soul  and  essence  of  these  forms  of  art ;  but  the  song,  as 
we  said  ^fore,  requires  a  more  concise  mode  of  rendering. 
In  consequence  we  notice  almost  throughout  in  Brahms’s  short 
lyrical  pieces  a  barely  disguised  discrepancy  between  his 
individual  bias  and  the  artistic  requirements  of  bis  task. 
In  the  most  important  collection  of  his  vocal  nieces,  the 
**  Romauzen  **  from  Tiecks,  **  Schbne  Magellone,”  ne  has  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  form  of  the  song,  or  indeed  with  any 
form  whatsoever.  The  style  and  size  of  these  pieces 
range  from  the  ballad  to  the  operatic  aria,  and  it  required 
the  full  power  of  great  musical  talent  to  compensate  by 
single  beauties  for  this  universal  want  of  harmony.  A 
glaring  example  of  Brahms’s  diffuseness  we  find  in  the 
Rain  song"  (No.  3,  Part  L)  of  our  collection,  in  which  the 
monotonous  sound  of  dripping  rain  is  but  too  exactly  imitated 
by  the  almost  unvaried  recurrence  of  one  motive  in  the  ac¬ 
companiment  for  eight  pages.  Our  patience  is  tried  to  the 
utmost,  when  in  the  following  song,  called  Nacliklang  ” 
fEcbo)  and  containing  a  kind  of  symbolic  appendix  to  the 
former  song,  we  agaiu  meet  with  the  identical  motive  for 
more  bars  than  we  choose  to  count.  Not  unfrequently,  also, 
the  beauty  of  Brahms’s  songs  is  seriously  impaired  by  his 
craving  for  originality,  which  makes  him  seek  his  inspiration 
in  unoiscover^  regions,  and  renders  him  equally  prone  to 
prefer  an  involved  mode  of  expression  to  a  simple  one. 
Amongst  the  poets  from  whom  the  words  to  bis  songs  are 
selected,  names  of  second  or  lower  orders  abound,  while  those 
^eat  luminaries  of  lyrical  poetry,  Goethe  and  Heine,  are 
looked  for  almost  in  vain.  The  consequence  is  that  Brahms, 
being  but  scantily  supplied  with  poetical  suggestions,  tries  to 
make  up  for  this  want  by  purely  musical  means,  the  danger  of 
which  proceeding  we  have  frequently  insisted  upon. 

In  thinking  it  our  duty  to  point  out  what  we  consider  the 
shortcomings  of  Brahms^  lyrical  style,  we  at  the  same  time 
wish  it  to  M  understood,  that  our  critical  demands  have  been 
pro(>ortionate  to  our  great  admiration  for  his  creative  power 
in  other  respects.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  almost  all  the 
songs  on  our  list  contain  In^auties  of  no  common  order.  The 
subdued,  aud  jet  so  iutensely  tragic,  saduess  of  MoriKe's 
charming  poem,  *  Agnes/  is  marvellously  expressed  by 
Brahms’s  melody.  The  rhythmical  irregularity  of  the  phrasing 
is  wonderfully  suggestive  of  the  song  of  the  people,  to  which 
class  of  poetry  the  poem  belongs,  and  the  musical  rendering  of 
such  words  as  **  wein’  ich,”  or  Winde,”  by  a  scarcely  per- 
c^tible  nuance  in  the  accom|)animent,  is  masterly.  The 
*  Lullaby  ’  is  a  melody  of  charming  sweetness,  equ^ly  free 
from  artificiality  on  the  one,  and  vulgarity  on  the  other  side. 
We  hope  it  will  attain  in  this  country  the  popularity  which  it 
fully  deserves.  The  accompaniment  is  easy  to  play,  although 
difficult  to  play  well.  About  the  “  Song  of  Fate,”  for  Chorus 
and  Orchestra,  we  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  the  occasion 
of  its  performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Messrs  Lucas  and 
Weber's  vocal  score  contains  both  the  original  German  words, 
and  a  translation  by  Mrs  Macfarren. 

F.  Hueffer. 

BRAJIA. 

MR  ROBERT  BDCUANAN’S  COMEDY. 

In  his  admirable  life  of  David  Gray,  Mr  Buchanan  relates 
that  when  he  aud  his  friend  first  came  to  London  they  bad 
serious  thoughts  of  going  on  the  stage,  beginning  like 
Shakespeare  in  a  humble  capacity  ;  that  they  actually  applied 
for  such  employment;  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  successful;  and  that  that  one  was  not  David  Gray. 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  Mr  Buchanan  has  not  attempted 
the  difficult  task  of  writing  a  comedy  without  having  some 

Sractical  knowledge  of  the  stage.  And  we  should  have 
rawn  the  same  inference  from  “A  Madcap  Prince”  itself, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Hay  market  on  Monday.  This 
comedy  shows  a  remarkable  acquaintance  with  stock  stage- 
types^  and  incidents.  One  of  our  contemporaries  confesses 
that  it  seems  all  through  as  if  one  had  seen  it  before.  Aud 
so  doubtless  it  does,  at  least  in  the  two  first  scenes.  The 
Prince  is  Charles  II.,  and  the  time  is  1652,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  when  he  is  a  fugitive,  aud  the 
country  is  being  watched  and  scoured  in  search  of  him. 
He  takes  refuge  in  the  mansion  of  Mrs  Vane,  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  cleverly  hides  him  and  assists  him  in  effecting  bis  escape. 
The  characters  aud  the  incidents  are  the  commonplaces  of 
romantic  drama— rough,  ill-favoured  Puritan  Colonel,  hand¬ 
some  cavalier,  light-hearted  prince,  ridiculous  private,  con¬ 
cealed  door,  mystification,  misunderstanding,  jealousy,  suspi¬ 
cion,  all  of  the  most  usual  type.  It  is  such  a  thing  as  might 
have  been  knocked  up  by  the  heavy  villain  and  the  low 
comique  of  a  country  theatre  if  they  had  laid  their  heads 


together  for  a  couple  of  Sunday  afternoons.  We  really  ex- 
pected  better  thin^  of  the  author  of  “  St  Abe  and  His 
Wives.”  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr  Buchanan  makes  any 
pretensions  to  special  knowledge  of  the  period  of  which  he 
treats,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  of  much  importance  that  the 
dialogue  in  such  a  play  should  be  carried  on  in  the  langutM 
of  the  period.  But  one  certainly  does  expect  that  if  the  uj. 
guage  of  the  period  is  affected  at  all,  it  should  be  kept  up 
consistently,  and  not  obliged  to  rub  shoulders  with  modern 
slang.  Mr  Buchanan  should  not  have  attempted  to  give  an 
archaic  tinge  to  his  diction  unless  he  felt  sure  that  he  could 
avoid  glaring  anachronisms.  True,  some  of  those  that  were 
to  be  heard  on  Monday  may  have  been  due  to  short  memo¬ 
ries  and  the  natural  imperfections  of  a  first  night.  It 
may  have  been  Cicely  Clover’s  own  fault,  and  not  Mr 
Buchanan’s,  that  she  swore  “  by  George  ”  in  the  year  of  grace 
1652.  It  may  have  been  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue  that  we 
were  informed  that  the  castle  where  the  scene  is  laid  was 
built  by  Henry  IV.  for  fair  Rosamond.  It  may  have  been 
by  momentary  and  excusable  inadvertence  that  the  young 
cavalier  said  to  his  high-born  mistress,  and  sweet  cousin— 
“Thou’rt  a  good  lass,  Nell,”  in  the  tone  of  a  Lancashire 
collier,  as  befitted  the  words.  But  there  were  many  other 
little  incongruities,  for  which,  we  fear,  the  author  must  be 
held  responsible.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  hypercritical  to 
object  to  the  saying  that  the  Puritan  colonel  had  a  face 
that  would  have  looked  well  on  the  box  of  a  hearse,  on  the 
ground  that  hearse,  as  Mr  Buchanan  might  have  remembered 
from  Ben  Jonson’s  **  Underneath  this  sable  herse,”  had  a 
different  meaning  then  from  what  it  has  now.  But  one 
expression  by  the  young  cavalier  is  too  bad  to  be  passed  over, 
because  it  reveals  an  amazing  forgetfulness  of  the  ideas  of 
the  time.  Mr  Buchanan  makes  him  say  on  one  occtmion  that 
he  “lies  like  a  Trojan.”  The  use  of  this  vulgarism  is  so 
atrociously  contrary  to  the  respect  in  which  the  Trojans  were 
held  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  by  the  Elizabethans,  that  it 
should  not  have  come  from  the  pen  of  any  writer  moderately 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  country.  ^ 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  little  points  of  diction  because, 
when  a  man  of  Mr  Buchanan’s  literary  reputation  takes  to 
writing  for  the  stage,  he  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  show 
he  hn«  made  himsell  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists  to  be  able  to  avoid  vulgar  anachronisms. 
We  do  not  expect  him  to  dress  up  hack  elements  in  a  hack 
way,  or  to  raise  a  laugh  by  making  serious  personages  talk 
modern  slang  like  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Mr  Buruand’s 
Olympus.  There  is,  indeed,  one  respect  in  which  Mr  Buchanaa 
has  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  Elizabethan  traditions. 
This  is  all  the  more  noble  in  Mr  Buchanan  because,  in  order 
to  do  it,  he  has  sacrificed  his  consistency  as  the  castigator  of 
the  fleshly  school,”  and  has  imperilled  his  chances  of 
wearing  “  the  laurel  greener  from  the  brows  of  him  who 
uttered  nothing  base.’°  There  are  some  passages  in  “The 
Madcap  Prince  ”  which  for  gross  and  vulgar  indecency  are 
unsurpassed  on  the  modern  stage.  Mistress  Vane’s  fear  that 
the  young  prince  will  come  her  way,  the  proposed  search 
for  the  concealed  fugitive  in  the  beds  of  the  ladies,  and  the 
sham  Prince’s  preference  for  ripe  aud  mellow  widows,  would 
have  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  taste  to  the  audiences  that 
applauded  the  obscenities  of  Fletcher  aud  Shirley.  Mr 
Buchanan  may  be  congratulated  on  approaching  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans  in  any  particular. 

But  while  we  take  strong  exception  to  Mr  Buchanan’s 
share  in  the  “  Madcap  Prince,”  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
verdict  of  the  audience  on  Monday.  The  play  was  a  success, 
aud  deserved  to  be  so.  Only  the  author  has  not  much 
credit  by  it,  beyond  what  may  be  due  to  indifferent  jouru^- 
man-work.  The  play  was  saved  in  spite  of  all  its  faults  by 
the  admirable  acting  of  Miss  Robertson :  and  it  is  not  the 
least  of  this  lady’s  triumphs  that  she  was  able  to  excite  an 
enthusiasm  of  ajmlause  under  conditions  so  very  unfavour¬ 
able  to  success.  To  be  sure  Mr  Buckstone  was  very  funny 
as  “Light  o’  the  Land  Sawdon.”  The  mere  idea  of  dressing 
up  Mr  Buckstone  as  a  Puritan  soldier  and  making  him  say 
“  Yea  ”  and  “  Verily  ”  is  a  comedy  in  itself.  Who  would  not 
laugh  when  a  vulgar  caricature  of  a  Puritan  Colonel 
addresses  Mr  Buckstone  in  these  words — “Private  Sawdon, 
you  are  a  pious  person.  Trust  may  be  placed  in  you.  Keep 
your  eye  on  this  man.”  And  Mr  Buckstone  replies— 
“Verily,  I  will  keep  both  my  eyes  upon  him.”  But  Mr 
Buckstone’s  part  in  the  pla^  is  slight.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  if  the  part  of  Elinor  Vane  had  been  entrusted  to 
any  other  actress  than  Miss  Robertson,  the  “Madcnp 
Prince  ”  might  have  been  tolerated  on  the  first  night,  hut  it 
would  have  been  dangeitius  to  attempt  a  repetition  of  the 
performance.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  speax  more  favour¬ 
ably  of  Mr  Buchanan’s  first  attempt  at  dramatic  writing, 
because  he  has  shown  himself  wonderfully  accommodating 
in  his  desire  to  achieve  success.  Not  only  has  he  relitt' 
guished  all  possibility  of  his  again  appearing  in  the  lof^ 
character  of  a  censor  mommy  and  guardian  of  public  decency  J 
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but  in  showing  himself  willing  to  gratify  theatrical  taste  by 
repeating  vulgar  ridicule  of  the  Puritans  and  vulgar  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  the  cavaliers,  he  has  thrown  suspicion  upon  the 
honesty  of  his  somewhat  blatant  professions  of  aavanced 
political  views.  In  his  eagerness  to  succeed  as  a  playwright, 
he  has  sacrificed  literary  and  political  consistency,  and  he 
has  not  succeeded.  He  has  signified  his  willingness  to 
prostitute  his  talents,  and  has  revealed  the  humiliating  fact 
that  in  this  particular  line  he  has  no  talents  to  prostitute. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evbnino,  6.30  p.m. 

The  demand  for  money  this  week  has  been  active  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  last  few  weeks,  in  anticipation  of  the 
rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  which  took  place  yesterday,  and 
the  rates  for  discount  now  are  3^  per  cent. 

The  Bank  of  England  Return  this  week  shows  a  consider¬ 
able  diminution  of  strength,  the  effect  of  the  repeated  with¬ 
drawals  for  France,  and  the  necessities  arising  from  the 
harvest  season.  Thus  the  Bank  Directors  considered  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  raise  their  rate  from  3  to  4  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  is  now  41  per  cent. 

Monday  being  a  Bank  and  also  regarded  as  a  (reneral 
Holiday,  the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed,  and  when  business 
was  resumed  on  Tuesday  it  was  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 
But  the  tendency  of  the  Railway  Market,  always  the  most 
important  department  of  the  Stock  Exchange  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  has  been  undoubtedly  favourable,  and  when  the 
dividend  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  was  made  known 
at  the  rate  of  64  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  a  falling  off  of  1 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  that  at  this  time  last  year,  a  decided 
rise  followed  in  this  market,  from  which  there  has  been 
no  relapse.  North-Eastern  have  also  recovered  from  the 
depression  of  last  week.  The  result  of  the  transactions  since 
we  last  wrote  is  mostly  favourable,  a  good  feeling  being 
created  by  the  Midland  dividend,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company’s  distribu¬ 
tion  this  half  year  shows  a  reduction  of  1^  per  cent.,  this 
stock  showed  a  slight  advance  on  the  announcement.  Apart 
from  the  Midland,  however,  the  best  Directors’  Report  of  any  of 
the  railways  yet  published  is  that  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway.  This  Company  has  of  late  been  making 
rapid  improvement,  and  this  half-year  the  Directors  are 
enabled  to  nnnmmce,  and  in  this  they  are  quite  the  exception, 
that  not  only  has  there  Deeu  au 

but  that  there  has  also  been  a  material  decrease  in  the  work¬ 
ing  expenses.  Therefore  they  recommend  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  or  2  per  cent,  upon  the  Preference  Stock,  as  compared 
with  1  per  cent,  at  this  time  last  year.  The  Directors  have 
only  to  continue  this  course,  which  there  is  some  pro¬ 
bability  of  their  being  able  to  do,  now  that  coal  and  materials 
have  so  fallen  in  price,  to  make  the  prospect  of  amalgamation 
with  the  Metropolitan  Company  on  more  advantageous  terms 
than  have  lately  been  discuased  possible  and  probable.  In 
the  Foreign  Stock  Market,  as  indeed  in  all  the  other  depart¬ 
ments,  the  business  has  been  of  a  very  quiet  description,  with 
a  tendency  to  flatness.  Chilian,  Japan,  and  Danubian  have 
improved  about  1  per  cent.,  while  there  has  been  depression 
in  Turkish,  Egyptian,  and  Uruguay.  The  Securities  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  have  been  inquired  for  at  a 
moderate  improvement,  while  Indian  Guaranteed  Railway 
Stocks  continue  to  advance.  To-day,  the  publication  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Company’s  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  64  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  Great  Northern  at  5^  per 
cent,  both  showing  a  reduction  of  4  pei*  cent,  as  compared 
with  this  period  last  year,  caused  a  slight  relapse,  and  the 
Markets  do  not  leave  oflF  at  the  best  point 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  ^nd  County  Banking  Com¬ 
pany’s  Shareholders  this  week,  the  very  satisfactory  results 
of  the  past  half-year’s  operations  were  discussed.  The  Bank 
is  enabled  to  pay  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  after 
providing  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  under  the  same 
competent  management  may  be  fully  anticipated  to  continue 
to  increase  its  strength  and  safety  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  returning  to  its  shareholders  a  handsome  return 
for  their  capital. 

In  the  American  Railway  department  there  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  solid  and  high  class  securities, 
which  have  lately  been  thrown  down  in  common  with  all 
American  Railway  Stocks. 

lu  Home  Railway  Stocks  Midland  shows  an  improvement 
of  1 J  per  cent. ;  London  and  North  Western  1 ;  South  Eastern 
Deferred  \  ;  Great  Western  | ;  Shefiield  Deferred  ^  ;  North 
Eastern  I ;  and  Brighton  ana  Metropolitan  District  4.  On 
the  other  hand  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  have  declined  ^ 

gir  cent.  ;  Chatham  Preference  1 ;  do.  Ordinary  | ;  Great 
astern  f  ;  Caledonian  ^  ;  and  Great  Northern  “  A  ”  4  per 
cent.  The  quotations  are  : — 


Caledonian,  92  ;  Great  Eastern,  43 ;  Great  Northern,  1394 ; 
ditto  “A.”  1541;  Great  Western,  1181;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  1441 ;  Brighton,  814;  North  Western,  1521  i  South  Western, 
1134;  Chatham  and  Dover,  201 ;  ditto  Preference,  611:  Midland, 
1291;  Metropolitan,  63;  Metropolitan  District,  241;  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincoln,  714;  ditto  Deferred,  43;  North  British, 
604;  North  Eastern,  1G6|;  South  Eastern,  1114;  ditto  Deferred,  95. 

In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  there  is  an  improvement  of 
1  percent,  in  Chilian  of  1867,  the  Costa  Rica  Loans,  Danubian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  Egyptian  Nine  per  C;;nts.,  and  Italian 
State  Domain ;  |  in  Italian  1861,  and  ^  in  Brazilian  of  1865, 
Buenos  Ayres  of  1873,  and  Egyptian  of  1864.  But  Entre 
Rios,  Turkish  “B”  and  “C°’  have  declined  1  per  c»*nt.  ; 
Egyptian  of  1868  | ;  the  Peruvian  Loans  f  ;  Egyptian  Vice¬ 
roy  f  ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes  | ;  and  Turkish  ot  1863  and 
1869  ^  per  cent.  The  quotations  are  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  94  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  92 ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  81;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  674;  Bolivian, 
30  xd;  Brazilian  Four-and-llalf  per  Cents.,  1863,  94 ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865, 1 01^;  ditto  1871, 1004  xd;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents., 
1870,  92 ;  ditto  1873,  89 ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  104 
xd ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  102  xd;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93  xd  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  24;  ditto  Seven  per 
Gents.,  1872,  22;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  100;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents.,  103  xd;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  86;  ditto  1864, 
974;  ditto  18S8,  76  xd ;  ditto  English,  1878,  7O4 ;  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  914;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  102;  ditto  Khedive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  754;  Entre  Rios,  99  xd;  French  Defence,  103|; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  98{ ;  ditto  Three  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  624;  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  84;  ditto,  1870,  84  ; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  74  ;  Italian  Five  per  Gents.,  1861, 
67  xd;  ditto  Tobacco,  974  Cents.  (Marem, 

Railway),  66 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  94 ;  Japan  Nine  per 
Gents.,  105  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  95  xd  ;  Mexican  Three 
per  Cents.,  I64  ;  ditto,  1864,  74  ;  Moorish  Five  per  Cents.,  97  xd ; 
Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  15;  ditto  1872,  11;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  664  »  ditto  1872,  644  5  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 
.1862,  102;  ditto  1872,  102 ;  ;diito  1873,  101  ;  Charkof  Azof, 
99;  ditto  Nicolai,  854;  ditto  Orel,  99;  San  Domingo,  9;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  per  Cents.,  79 ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  174 ; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  79  xd;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
434  xd;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  61;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1869,53;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  6I4;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents. 
(B  and  C),  74  xd ;  and  Uruguay,  64  xd. 
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Treasurer — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers — ^Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients' Establishment  and  Office— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  auexpected  monming 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mooming  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  24ft,  247,  249,  and  2A1  Regent^treet. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years'  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6(1 ,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent :  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 

X'eoigrees  Cnu'Ai-  -su«  niim  vi  oikii  ainv  T*  m.  wtcuucu.  vt.w  wiuur 

for  Servants'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rulea  Culleton's  “  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes, 'M,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  8s.  6d..  post  fre«  byT.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist.  2ft  Critnbourue-street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Great  Engraved 
on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7s.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  fts.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12a  6d.  Registered  letter.  6d.  extra -T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Oneen  and  Koyal  Family,  26  Cranboarae-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s  lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  ftOO  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  will)  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  2ft  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin's-lane). 


Raised  monograms,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  126  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  coloura, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  Ms.  No  charge  for  engraving  die. — T.  CUL- 
LKTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 

CU  I.LETON’S  PLA'fiS^  for  MARKING  LI^EN  r 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
2a.  6d.;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d. ;  Creator  .Monogram  Plate,  68. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cnm- 
bourue-street  (corner  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 

OIGNET  rings  bv  CULlIS’OnT^I  18-carat,  Hall 

k-J  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 


OIGNET  rings  bv  CULLEl’ON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

k-J  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from  £2  2s. ;  £3  3s. ;  £4  4s. :  £6  6s. ;  £6  1€8. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ; 
Heavy  lu^uckle-dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  linger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings.— T.  CUl.LE TON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (comer  oi  St  Martin ’s-laue),  W.C. 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  6d.— 
r.  UULLETuN,  Seal  Engraver,  2ft  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St 


Martin's-lane). 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  98. 
iheiolluwing  are  ready  Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Ardiblshoiis  of  Canterbury  and  York 
from  1070  to  1870«the  ('olleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimentai 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  MarquiHes,  Karli*,  Barons,  and  British  Com- 
monert,  AWo  Iwclve  hhcctu  CX>iuio  attd  Twelva  ordinary  Mono- 

grams.  lour  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
’***o*«  seeks  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL- 
LKIUN,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  ail  the  Koyal  Family,  2ft  Cranbourne- 

street  (comer  of  St  ftlarliu's-laue),  W.C. 


Midland  railway.  —  tourist 

ARBAHGEMENTS,  1874.  ”  * 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  8rd  class  Tourist  Ticket!  wm 
be  iu  force  from  May  16th  to  the  3l8t  October,  1874.  ^ 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  axd  Programmes  issued  by  the  Compaq, 

JAMES  ALLPORT,  General-Hansger.  * 

Derby,  June,  1874. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— SUEZ  CANAL.  Uiidir 

Contract  with  H.  M.  Government.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company’s  weekly  Steamers  now  proceed  through  the  SUEZ  CANAL 
with  H.  M.  Mails  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta  alternately. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean. 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vli  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Tnursefay,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brini^ 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall -street,  R.U,  and  26  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 

rPHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 

Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Learn- 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  anfi 
SO  Soutnampton-buildings,  Chancery-buie. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Fivt 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  Establish^  1851.  29  and  30  South- 
ampton-buildings,  Chanoery-laiie. 

Depoaits  reoeived  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock. Banks,  but  withont  any 
stipnlation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied .  ,  ^ 

Purchases  and  iSaies  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 

-•  ««<■««<  (rom  Ten  tUl  Kine,  tni  on 
Satnraays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’oloek. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


RUPTUBE8.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed 

upwards  of  600  Nedieal  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  rmulsite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truas  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  poet  on  the  circumference  of  the  b<^y  two  inohee  below  the  Upi 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  inccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  168.,  2l8.,  268.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31s.  6a.,  428.,  and  628.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilloal  mtto,  428.  and  52b. 6d. ; 
postage  free. 

I’ost-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  I’ioot* 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

I  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

IJ  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  6d.,  78. 6d., 
lOs.,  and  168.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manafacturcr,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Roes’a).— They  quickly 

Vy  clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  aad 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D.t 
248  Hi^  Holbom,  London. 


HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 
vX  ROSS’S  HAIR  DY E  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  irnme* 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Pries 
.Is.  6d.,  68.  6d.,  and  lOs  M. ;  sent  by  postfor  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX- 
ROSS'S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d. 

OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 
^  j  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. ;  sent  by  ^st  for  54  stamps. — ALEX.  ROM, 
248  High  ilolbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  8s.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder.  Is. 

A  fact.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  tky 


wwur.  1  uis  IS  guarsnteea  oy  UUos.  it  is  mereiy 

sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brash,  when,  in  iortf" 
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TO  INVESTOKS. 


safe  investments  for  capital. 

dividends  >  AND  10  TO  U  PEB  CENT.  PEB  ANNUM. 

Bcad  SHAEP’S  INVESTMENT  CIBOULAB  (^ott  free). 

AUGUST  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Vf  ill  find  the  above  Investment  Oircnlar  a  safe,  valuaMe  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
■afest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Price^Keports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railwavs, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares.  Ao. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

88  POULTBT,  LoKDON.  EiTABLISHBD  1653. 

Bankibs:  London  and  WseTMiNBTBB,  Lothsubt,  London,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  .and  CO.*S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Formgn  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with uneninneration 
of  safe  Investments  payintr  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  GO.,  3  Royal  Bxoiiange>biii]mngs, 
London.  E.C. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISEY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicions  old  mellow  spirit  is 
J.  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfeetlvnore,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Ot^ao  Brasdy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wliolesale Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STEfiET.  OXFORD^STREET,  W. 


SLER’B  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GL  ASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  ill  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and -Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford^troat.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  elOM 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavendish -square  (late  8  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street.  London,  E.C. 


TTARVEY’S  SAUCE.--CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

AX  this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  l^rs  the  label  used  somany 
years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenhy.  ” 


FRAGRANT  ooAK 

The  celebrated  “  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  Hs 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  sldn. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
***  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  BUTHIN  WATEES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Litbia 
and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

XiONDON  A 

W.  BEST  and  SONS.  Henriettarstreet,  Cavendish-square. 


DINNEFORD^S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  rem^y  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNKFORD  and  CO..  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


‘‘CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  ull  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  3d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  Imitations. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILI^.— Btspbptic 

Jaundice. — These  complaints  are  the  result  of  a  disordored  liver, 
which  secretes  bile  in  quantity  or  quality  incapable  of  digesting  foed. 
Digestion  requires  a  free  flow  of  healthy  bile,  to  ensure  which  Hulloway’a 
Pills  and  Ointment  have  long  been  famous,  far  eclipsing  every  other 
medicine.  Food,  irregularity  of  living,  climates,  aod  other  causes  are 
ooBstantly  throwing  the  liver  into  disorder,  but  that  important  organ  can  j 
under  all  oiroumstances  soon  be  regulated  and  healthily  adjusted  by  Hollo¬ 
way’s  Pills  and  Ointment,  which  act  directly  upon  its  vital  secretion.  The 
Ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  penetrates  immediately  to  the  liver,  whose  I 
blood  and  nerves  it  rectifies.  One  trial  is  all  that  is  needed ;  a  cure  will 
*oon  follow.  I 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  AdTertiMmentSf 
84  TLEET-STREET,  E.O. 

■fVom  the  '*PALL  MALL  OAEBTTE,'*  20fA,  1872. 

“  TUB  THIBUNE  is  beytmd  compare  the  tmoet  i^^taenUal  Nmeepaper  fn 
Amerioa;  it  U/or  the  United  Stedet  tchai  oar  own  ‘  Icmitnp  Jommal ’  ie  <N 
JBngkmd.** 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pubIMied  daUy  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Rknking  Houses,  Ao.  It  is  plaoed  en  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  bay  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  huge  and  profitable  American 
biuinesB  can  be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  In  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  valne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  aaa  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  booses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  oolumns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselvaaknown  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inasried  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the. American  poblic,'and  are  rcgnlarly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  ••SATUJWA T  RBVIBW,"  Ncaember  9th,  1872. 

*'Fbr  mamp  yeare  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  mott  widely 
otrcalated paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  H1GH1.AND,  .The  Mew  York  Turcne  Opfice,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

ConsistizMT  ef  Artielea,  with  Additlonf,  reprinted  from 

*  -  wS  WTmw  *>e- 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bouawa. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Tbobnton, 
C  B 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  BaKBaar  Srawcaa. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Uaxar  Taiafair.  M.B. 

y.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  William  Muito.M. A. 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Law. 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 
Professor  W.  A.  HoNraa,  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITKJal  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 
CAiaxES,  M.A. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
HaBRT  FAWcatT,  M.P. 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 
FAwcarr. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  FaanaRic  HAaaisoir. 

XII.  HIS  POSITION.  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Huxiaa,  M.X 
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“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS.”  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 
BODIES  BE  REt^UlREDTOSELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  ByJ.  8.  MfLL. 
Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  II. 

PRICE  ‘ONE  SHILLING. 


Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  ^  Post,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW, 
‘  EXAMINER  ’  Ofllce,  7  Soutbampton-street,  Strand.  W.C. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

PAPERS  BEPSINTED  FROM  THE  ‘  EXAMINER.’ 

I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.—WOtfEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. — WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V. - WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI. — WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.— DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OP  BREACH  OP  PROMISE. 

IX.-VTUE  NOVEL-READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

“The  Papers  reprinted  from  the  Examiner,  and  entitled  ‘Tie 
Woman  (Question,’ embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
important  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  In  a  very  able  ai  d 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugges¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  meriU  the  eertous  attention  of  every  sensible 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  If  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”—  The  Metropolitan. 

88  pages,  8vo,  price  la,  by  post.  Is.  2d. ;  cloth,  2s.,  by  post,  2b.  2d. 

£.  DALLOW,  7  Soutbampton-etrect.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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London  «nd  county  banking  company.  Kowreadr.prlMW.;  perpo«t.JJd.. 

ta  IMO.  Incorponted  I.  1874  under  “The  Com.  OPENING  OF  MUSEUMS  ON  SUNDAY. 

.  A  SPEECH,  DELIVERED  BY  MR  P.  A.  TAYLOR  IN  THE 

Sobsoribed  C»plUl  £3,750,000.  in  75,000  Shares  of  £50  each.  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  1»th,  1874. 
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Sabsoribed  CapiUl  £3,750,000.  in  75,000  Shares  of  £50  each. 


REPORT  adopted  at  the  Ualf-jrearlj  General  Meeting,  6th  August,  1874. 

The  Directors,  in  presenting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance  Sheet  of  the 
Bank  for  the  Half-year  ended  the  30th  June  last,  have  the  satisfaction  to 

Xrt  that,  after  paying  interest  to  customers  and  all  charges,  allowing  for 
te,  and  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the  net  profits 
amount  to  £125.830  16s.  Id.  This  sum,  added  to  £23  017  13s.  3d.  brought 
forward  from  the  last  account,  produces  a  total  of  £149,748  9s.  4d. 

They  have  declared  a  dividend  for  the  half-year  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent, 
per  annum,  which  will  absorb  £120,000,  and  after  reserving  £468  15s.  to 
meet  interest  accrued  on  new  Shares,  there  remains  a  balance  of 
£29,279  148.  4d.  to  be  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

The  Dividend,  £3  per  Share,  free  of  income  tax,  will  be  payable  at  the 
Head  OlBce  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  17th  instant. 


BALANCE  SHEET 

Of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company,  30th  June,  1874. 
Da. 

To  Capital  paid-up . £1,300,000  0  0 

Instalment  received  in  respect  of  new 
Shares  .  74,870  0  0 


Reserve  Fund .  600,000 

Instalment  received  in  respect  of  new 
Shares .  37,435 


-£1,274A70 


Amount  due  by  the  Bank  for  customers’ 

balances,  Ac .  18,928,918  7  5 

Liabilities  on  acceptances,  covered  by 
securities .  3,187,457  12  10 

Profit  and  loss  balance  brought  from 

last  account . .% .  23,917  13  3 

Gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  after 
making  provision  for  bad  aud  doubtful 
debts,  via .  377,772  15  2 


637,435 


22,116,376 


401,690  8 


London  :  E.  DALLOW,  7  Soutbampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

j  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  &c.  2  vols.,  218. 

.FRANCES,  By  Mortimer  Collins,  Author  of 

*  Marquis  and  Merchant,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

SPELL  BOUND.  By  Alice  King,  Author  of 

*  Queen  of  Herself,’ Ac.  3  vols. 

**  A  decidedly  clever  and  original  novel,  well  and  charmingly  told,  the 
Interest  being  unflaggluffly  sustained.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
novels  of  the  season?  >  Fcit. 

MARIAN’S  TRUST.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story,’  Stc.  3  vols. 

"This  is  an  interesting  book.  The  author  possesses  the  most  valuable 
quality  of  a  novelist— that  of  strongly  interesting  her  readers  in  the  minds 
and  fortunes  of  her  characters.”— Afhemeum. 


0  ROUGH  HEWN.  By  Mrs  Day,  Author  of 

*  From  Birth  to  Bridal,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“A  novel  good  to  read  and  pleasant  to  remember.”— ^!)ec<afor. 

”  A  refreshing,  healthy,  ana  interesting  story.”- Examf/icr. 

®  SYLVIA’S  CHOICE.  By  Geoeguna  M. 

CBAIK.  2  vola,  2l8. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborongh-street. 


£24.430,371  8  8 


MR  SCOTT’S  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 


By  Cash  on  band  at  head  office  and  branches, 

and  with  Bank  of  England . £2,407,537  9  0 

Cash  placed  at  call  and  at  notice,  covered 
by  securities  .  2,867,842  9  4 

Investments,  viz. : — 

Government  and  guaranteed  stocks .  1,948,647  16  9 

Other  stocks  and  securities .  103,078  13  0 

Discounted  bills,  and  advances  to  ous-' 
tomers  in  town  and  country . 13,402,222  3  3 

l,tSUIlUI«.a  V..  ’ 

accepted  by  the  Bank  (as  per  contra)  3,187,457  12  lo 

Freehold  premises  in  Lombard -street 
and  Nicholas-lane,  freehold  and  lease¬ 
hold  property  at  the  branohes,  with 

fixtures  and  fittings . 

Interest  paid  to  customers  . 

Salaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  head 
office  and  branches,  including  income- 
tax  on  profits  and  salaries . . 


'£5,275,379  18 


2,051,736 


16,589,679  16 


304, .309  17  5 
86,974  18  8 


122,300  8 


£24,430,371  8  8 

Dr.  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

To  interest  paid  to  customers,  as  above . £86,974  18  8 

Expenses .  13!.',300  8  5 

Kebate  on  bills  not  due,  carried  to  new  account .  42,666  12  0 

Dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for  half-year .  120,000  0  0 

Reserve  to  meet  interest  accrued  on  new  Shares .  468  15  0 

Balance  carried  forward  . 29,279  14  4 

£401,690  8  5 

Cr. 

By  balance  brought  forward  from  last  account  . £23,917  13  3 

Gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making  provision  for 
bad  aud  doubtful  debts . . .  377,772  15  2 

£401,090  8  5 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance  Sheet,  and 
have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 


WILLIAM  NORMAN. 
(Signed)  RICHARD  H.  8WAINE, 

STEPHEN  SYMONDS. 


Auditors. 


London  and  County  Bank, 

21  Lombard  etreet,  30th  July,  1874. 

By  order, 


GEO.  GOUGH.  Secretary. 


Monday,  the  17th  instant 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  McKEWAN, 


W.  McKEWAN,  )  Joint  General 

WHITBREAD  TOMSON,;  Managers. 

11  Lombard-street,  August  7th,  1874. 


gIGNS  of  the  TIMES. 

ORTHODOX  THEORIES  o^PRAYER,  includiug  a  Reply 

to  a  late  Article  on  the  Subject  in  Fra$er's  Magazine.  3d. 

HI. 

ON  RESPONSIBILITY.  By  the  late  Rev.  James 

CUAN BROOK,  of  Edinburgh. 

IV. 

Thft  TWO  TFnaiSMS.  i»»«£«aur  r.  tt.  JNEwman.  3d. 
NATURAL  RELIGION  verms  REVEALED  RELIGION. 

By  Mrs  A.  BESANT.  4d. 

ON  the  NEED  of  DOGMAS ‘in  RELIGION.  By  Sara  S. 

UENNELL.  6d. 

Publiahed  by  THOMAS  SCOTT,  No.  11  The  Terrace,  Farquhar-road, 
Upper  Norwood,  8.E. 

An  Alphabetical  List  of  Mr  Scott's  Publications  may  be  had  on 
application  by  post. 

Friends  to  the  cause  of  Free  Inquiry  and  Free  Expression  are 
earnestly  requested  to  give  aid  in  the  wide  dissemination  of  these 
publications. 

In  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published,  in  3  vols.,  8vo,  price  24s.,  the 
Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  of 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION : 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  REALITY  OF  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

London:  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  CORRUPTIONS  of  CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY.  By  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Tenth 
Thousand.  Price  28.  6d.,  post  free  (enclose  stamps). 

11.  BRACE,  37  Norlolk-street,  Strand,  London. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

fJ.ENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 

’  ^  Appointment  to  U.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE 
GRATIS,  post  paid,  containing  upwards  of  850  lllustratious  of  hif 
unrivalled  Stock  of 

Electro  Plate  Tea  Trays  Bedroom  Cabinet  Furni* 

Britannia  Metal  Goods  Urns  anu  Kettles  ture 

Dish  Covers  Table  Cutlery  Diulng  and  Drawing- 

Hot-waler  Dishes  Clocks  and  (Jandeiabra  room  Furniture 

Stoves  and  Fenders  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware  Chimney  and  Pier 

Marble  Chimtieypieces  Iron  A  Brass  Bedsteads  Glasses 
Kitchen  Ranges  Bedding  and  Bed  Hang-  Turnery  Goods 

Lampe  and  Gaseliers  ings  Kitchen  Utensils 

With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at 
39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  I,  1a,  2,  3,  snd  4  Newman  street ;  4.  6,  and  6  PeriT^- 
piftce;  and  1  Newman  London,  W,  The  cost  of  dellverinjir  good!  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trifiiog* 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  slwaysundertakedelivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


Electro  Plate 

London  and  county  banking  company.—  Britannia  Metal  Goods 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a  DIVIDEND  «n  the  Capital  KlTt 
Of  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  for  the  ball-year  ended  .nil  I'lndiL 

30th  June,  1874,  will  be  PAID  to  the  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Head  Office, 

21  Lombard-street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company's  Branohes,  on  or  after  grtph.ii 
Mnndav.  the  17th  idilAnL  Rltcheil  Ranges  _ 


Lampe  and  Gaseliers 


Bedroom  Cabinet  Furni¬ 
ture 

Diulng  and  Drawing¬ 
room  Furniture 
Chimney  and  Pi«r 
Glasses 

Turnery  Goods 
Kitchen  Utensils 


Printed  b 


LItUe  Puitenw-street,  In*the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturoat,  August  8,  1874. 


